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NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

Over twenty‘years ago, in the convention that frame] the new 
Constitution of Indiana, the most inauspicious endeavor educa- 
tionally was a proposition to break up the university fund, doss- 
ted by Congress to the State, and to distribute what would have 
amounted to a cent or two per scholar amongst the commen 
schools. It was very earnestly and persistently pressed, but ax 
earnestly and persistently opposed. J*inally, it was defeated, the 
argument having convinced the majority that it would destroy 
the complete educational system that the general government 
intended to establish and encourage by its donations. Akin te 
this, I think, is the movement already inaugurated in a neorih- 
western State to destroy the normal schools, already establishes) 
there, on the ground that “they do not pay.” On the contrary, 
ail experience has proved that normal schools and teachers’ insti- 
tutes, which are normal in their character, do pay, and are realiy 
the truest and most efficient helpers of the common school. 

Normal] schools, indispensable as they have been proved to ie, 
to complete our system ef education, furnishing a peculiar kind 


instruction which neither university nor coliege provides, are 
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the offspring of these later times of the world’s history.- They 
can be traced back in the Old World only to the last century, 
when they sprang into existence first in that German natio 
which, standing educationally at the head of Continental Europe, 


has, by the prowess of its sons, been recently lifted to an equall) 


commanding position in military power and authority. Norma 
il 


schools are still younger in the New World. Their first officia! 
endorsement in the United States dates back to so recent » 
period as a half century after the Declaration of Independenee. 
And Dewitt Clinton added to his other honorable claims for en- 
during fame the executive recommendation in favor of their esta!- 
lishment which he embodied in his message of 1825 to the Legis- 
lature of New York. Private liberality, at last, set this ball i: 
motion. For the first normal school on this continent — opened 


July 5, 1839, at the historic town of Lexington, Mass.— was based 


on an offer made the previous year, by Edward Dwight, of 


$10,000 to establish a normal school, on condition that the State 
would appropriate an equal amount in addition thereto, as it did. 

With from ten to fifteen millions of children of “the school 
age” in the United States, and over two hundred thousand teach- 
ers—and tvith nineteen-twentieths of our population, as estima- 
ted by the Indiana Superintendent of Public Instruction, receiy- 
ing in common schools all the education they ever obtain — how 
important that the teachers of these schools should be as perfect 
as possible in the theory, the practice, the profession, the art, 
indeed, of teaching. Their usefulness is widened or dwarfed 
exactly in accordance with their perfection or lack of perfection 
in the best methods of imparting instruction to.the youthful 
mind. Take a thousand men, brave as the bravest, and put them 
on a battle-field without drill or discipline, and another thousand, 
no more courageous, but perfected in military evolutions and 
infantry tactics, will be incomparably their superiors in effective 
service. Fill a school-room with bright young children, willing 
to learn, and place over them a teacher willing to instruct, but 
untrained and inexperienced as to the processes by which and 
through which knowledge is both imparted and imbibed, or the 
best methods of instruction, based on the study of the operations 
of the human mind. How such a school will inevitably contrast, 
in its educational results, with one presided over by a trained 
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teacher, thoroughly conversant with the methods by which the 
human intellect is broadened and elevated and strengthened 
through study, and with his own mind thoroughly systematized 
as to the most effective and attractive systems of instruction. It 
is the object of the normal school “not to teach reading an‘! 
arithmetic, but to teach the art of teaching reading and arith- 
metic "— to educate, discipline, and habituate its pupils in the 
wisest and best course of instruction in the various subjects 
taught in elementary schools, the very foundation on whose solid 
base the granite structure of future education is to be securely 
builded. Other things being equal, the best teachers will inevi- 
tably develop the best scholars. But if superficial or inapt, their 
flocks will be fed on the skim-milk instead of the cream of know!- 
edge, and will therefore be educationally lean and spare and 
weak. And thus the normal school, with the auspicious results 
of its methods of instruction, its order, and its inculcations, 
attests the inestimable value of its processes, and its graduates 
come to their work educationally armed and equipped for its 
vitally important duties. 


South Bend, Ind. The Advance. 


——_— -—- ———-- & 00 


THE RELATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO TEACHING. 


PROF. EDW. W. THOMPSON. 


[From an Essay read before the Indiana State Teachers’ Association. | 
I1.—Orver or PRESENTATION OF A SuBJECT. 

There is that in the nature of every subject that determines in 
some degree the manner and order of its presentation. This can 
not be overlooked, whatever be the character of the teacher or the 
method determined upon. However, there are certain general 
principles embracing all study that may very briefly be stated. 

The saying, “from the simple to the complex,” etc., lies at the 
foundation. The difficulty lies in the errors that occur in attempt- 
ing to realize this idea, which cause such indifferent results as to 
bring discredit on the teacher and the plan of which this is the 
basis. From the simple to the complex is easily said, but to de- 
termine what will seem simple and what complex to the mind of 
the child requires a keen and thoughtful observation and careful 
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study, both of the matter presented and the manner of presenta- 
tion. To one who has learned to think and to combine many 
statements in one general expression, simplification has a widely 


different meaning from that it must have when used in regard to 


the work of a child. That this is unknown—or, when known, 
disregarded—we have but to refer, with a half-score of excep- 
tions, to the text-books prepared for children’s use, 

To illustrate. The matter of an arithmetic lesson is greatly 
simplified for a teacher by comprehending it in a single state- 
ment, as—*“ the value of a fraction varies directly with the nu- 
merator, and inversely with the denominator;” but it would be 
most unwise to present this at first for the consideration of the 
class. When considered with reference to all the facts it em- 
braces, it is is indeed more simple, but much more complex than 
anyone of them considered alone. To begin with the simple, we 
must analyze every subject, separating it into its elemental parts, 
postponing the generalization until the child has acquired a suff- 
cient number of facts, together with the ability to generalize for 
himself. It requires but a little thought to make clear that this 
is the natural method, or the method by which the world has come 
to its present knowledge of any subject. In every discovery, 
knowledge and practical use of a large number of simple facts 
must long precede the statement of the science in which they are 
comprehended. For science is but the arrangement in a system- 
atic manner of facts long known. ‘To begin, then, with the enun- 
ciation of general principles is to reverse the normal order; and 
the worst feature of this is that it cuts off the child completely 
from anything like self-help, and makes him entirely dependent 
upon his book and his teacher. If the teacher use the true meth- 
od of instruction, he is in great measure thrown upon his own 
resources, and when he uses text-books he must treat them as if 
they were Chinese, and work from the last page to the first. 

1 am inclined to think that pupils in the more advanced grades 
suffer most from this abnormal arrangement of their work, every 
possible device being utilized to make them wholly dependent on 
others. Their works on natural history tell them that all animate 
objects are either animal or vegetable, and proceed directly to 
divide the animals into five branches, which are in turn subdi- 


vided into classes, orders, genera, and species. After some weeks 
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or months of such weary plodding as may possibly give theia a 
lifelong dislike for the subject, they learn off mammals, birds, and 
insects, with which they are or may become acquainted. Possi- 
bility of an awakening interest can hardly be until this long-de- 
ferred normal beginning is reached, but it would be strange if the 
darkness in which the first steps were taken had not so dulled 
the vision as to render imperceptible the many beauties which 
this study holds for every student. 

Likewise in botany, instead of beginning with flowers, which 
they may examine, analyze, and arrange in groups according to 
their resemblances, they spend many weeks delving among endo- 
gens and exogens, gymnosperms and cotyledons, until, with brains 
inextricably tangled with words they can not think of applying to 
the flowers about them, they come to regard the study as dreary 
and tiresome, and when the text-book is laid aside with the term, 
neither it nor the science is ever thought of, except with emotions 
of aversion. 

The order of studies being determined, it is important that the 
continuity should not be broken. Links missing in the chain will 
correspond to blank spaces in the mind, which will tend to render 
indistinct succeeding knowledge that hinges on that which is lost. 
By the study of psychology we become acquainted with those 
mental processes by which the knowledge we possess was gained 
and thus learn how this may be presented to be grasped most 
readily by the child. The subjects presented are not independ- 
ent, but, while they rest on what has preceded, expect something 
yet tocome. ‘To omit any part is to destroy the natural basis or: 
which the expected knowledge should rest, and must greatly 
enhance the difficulty of comprehension on the part of the 
learner. 

Independent facts —i. e., facts having no bearing on what has 
preceded, and unrelated to that which is to come — have no place 
in the course of study. The normal order of presentation is that 
in which each step prepares the child for the next, and each new 
lesson is but the outgrowth of the old. This, wisely followed, 
promises success with mathematical assurance. 

[ wish now to state more clearly a principle I have already 


indirectly referred to—the necessity of independence in study. 


The mind may possess itself of a thought, having received it 
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clearly stated from another mind which has thoroughly digested 


it, and arranged the manner of presentation so as to clear the way 
of all difficulties and render the grasp of the thought an easy 
mental act. But in the beginning some mind must have reached 
the same end slowly and loiteringly, itself removing obstacles and 
laboring with difficulties, obstinately laboring until the clouds 
lifted. The difference between the methods is the difference of 
passivity and earnest activity. In the one the mind accepts the 
thought ready for assimilation, itself passive and inclined to 
action in the slightest possible degree: in the other all the powers 
of the mind go forth to healthful labor and find in activity that 
sturdy growth which is the characteristic of thoughtful men. 

There is nothing so desirable as self-helpfulness, and there is 
no teacher like that one who, while presenting as little as possi- 
ble of ready-made thought, stimulates that desire of acquisition 
which leads to independent thought. The ground is even broader 
than this. Not only should the pupil not be dependent upon the 
teacher, but he should also be in the greatest possible degree 
independent of other sources. Knowledge is extremely desira- 
ble, and second-hand knowledge is infinitely preferable to igno- 
rance; but we shall all agree that that knowledge which the min! 
has obtained through its own efforts, unaided, is of greater value 
and has contributed more to mental growth. 

There are better methods of instruction than those which make 
of the pupils mere passive recipients—so many pages of a text: 
book assigned, so many statements on these pages committed, a 
time for repeating what memory has gathered, and a teacher t 
clothe in clearer language and fresher illustration that which is 
dimly understood. And the mind waits, sluggish, powerless, 
inane, like the encrinite accepting food, if food comes to it, but 
powerless to seek for itself. Accustoming itself to knowledge 
fully digested, it courts a mental dyspepsia, which renders the 
assimilation of solid food an impossibility. A sad feature is this, 
that from the nature of the case, as we are conscious of mental 
growth through the action of the mind, these mental Caspar 
Hausers must in great degree remain in ignorance of their det- 
ciencies. The power by which they might recognize and poss- 
bly reform their ill-advised treatment is the power that has become 
a weakness. Thus, just in the degree that they are made depent:- 
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ent on other minds, do they come to regard their dependence as 
iatural. 
Self-education alone answers the true idea of edueation. In 
just the degree that the teacher prepares the way by removing 
the difficulties and bridging the hard places, in just that degree 


does he interfere with the growth that can come only through 
active and habitual use of the faculties. Knowledge acquired 
without the mental labor necessary for assimilation is a burden 
which the mind throws off at the earliest opportunity, and from 
this arise the disgust and hatred with which youth often regard 
school. It comes from the necessity of continually doing things 
which give rise to no pleasurable emotions. There is no delight 
surpassing that of the discovery of a truth unaided. What if the 
truth has been known for centuries? To the pupil it is new, and 
he feels all the discoverer’s enthusiasm. Strengthen the impulse 
now given for self-help, and you aid the most important eduea- 
tional foree. New worlds are continually opening about him, 
richer than those discovered by the Spaniard, and gathering in 
their treasures he is the ideal student. 

This longing for truth is a part of our being, stifled, dwarfed, 
ignored often, till it turns itself to base and petty things and for- 
gets the noble purpose for which it was created. 

This habit of self-help must be formed in infancy, and opportu- 
ity for its exercise should never thereafter be removed. A talk- 


ing teacher may do to a self-helping youth an irreparable injury, 


by smoothing the way before him till, like the Carthaginians at 


Capua, he is enervated by easy living and unfitted for real labor. 
This is the only preparation that can be made for original inves- 
tigation in mature life. Thoughtful boys and girls must precede 
i ability to depend on one’s self 


ne 


thinking men and women. } 
can not be easily gained —if, indeed, it can be gained at all—in 
aature life. Dickens's tale of Skitzland is no fable. Many of 
our pupils will waken men and women in stature, but wanting 
the powers they have never learned to use; able to perceive and 
remember, to do tasks assigned, and to go for help to a superior 
when a difficulty is met, but robbed of the powers God meant 
them to possess, which would have made them helpers instead of 
Helped, leaders rather than followers, able to drink from the foun- 


tain-head, instead of takin: 


¢ the evn asit passes from hand to hand. 
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Yo sum up briefly. The order of presentation of subjeots 
should conform to the order in which the mental faculties grow 
strong for use, giving first lessons that direct the attention of the 
child to external objects and natural impressions, and lead him to 
ehserve with accuracy and quickness; second, lessons that give 
opportunity for the exercise of that combining or imaginative fac- 
ulty which shortly evinces itself; and lastly, lessons that shall 
strengthen the faculty of reason and the power of judgment; an 
wderneath all this, or rather interpenetrating it, such discipline 
as shall make the child subservient to himself, entirely self-co: 
trolling. 


5 


[CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. | 
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WHY THE AMERICAN STUDENT CAN NOT SPEAK 
FRENCH. 
ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M. A. 

ft is a recognized fact that nowadays no education is complete 
in the United States without a,sound and thorough knowledge of 
the French language. There is no doubt that the merits of the 
French language are well appreciated in this country, and that its 
study has become almost general. Not only are French text- 
books frequently used by American students, both in the study of 
‘lastory and science, but the French literature, which offers 
every departinent of knowledge treasures equal to those pre- 
seated by the literature of any nation, is almost as familiar to a 
great number of American students as the rich mines of English 
literature. Guizot, Taine, Cuvier, Hugo, and Dumas need no 
longer be translated. Often, before finishing his French course 
at college, the works and the merits of these authors become we'l 
appreciated by the student. The deep interest shown by nearly 
ail in that special branch of study during college life, leads the 
student to see the unsurpassed precision of the French language. 
He anderstands its clearness, admires its great beauties, and soon 
masters most of its difficulties. Yet the American student, as a 
rale, does not speak French. The principal reason for this is 
heeause he is not sufficiently accuainted with the French verbs. 


The study of the verbs in the French language presents to all 


ene great difliculty which is scarcely ever thoroughly mastered, 
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and which appears to require a considerable amount of brain- 
work, as well as an extraordinary memory. A too great import- 
ance has been attached, not to the study of this particular branch 
of the French language, but to the difficulties which it presents. 
The student, relying upon the frequent use of the irregular verbs 


” 


in “ readers,” or upon the alphabetical list given in all grammars, 
believes he will learn them by constant practice, or, more fre- 
quently, neglects entirely to study them seriously. Even the 
study of the regular verbs is seldom completed in a proper man- 
ner. The student learns mechanically what are called the four 
conjugations, but is not always successful in their application and 
use. How, then, should the student learn the French verbs? 

Ist. He should commit to memory the two auxiliary verbs, and 
know where and when to use them. 

2d. He should master the regular verbs by means of their fer- 


minations, instead of the mechanical memorizing of the conjuga- 


tions. 

3d. He should classify the irregular verbs, many of which are 
wrongly called irregular, since they are based upon the formation of 
tenses, which the student should also know and understand well. 
For instance, through knowing merely the primitive tenses, (five 
words) of twenty-six verbs, one hundred and sixty-five so-called 
irregular verbs can be conjugated with no further study. The 
French language has but eighty-five irregular verbs, and these 
verbs also, to a great extent, can be conjugated through the 
knowledge of the primitive tenses of eighteen verbs. In these 
verbs seldom more than two tenses are irregular, and even these 
tenses, with careful observation, present but very little difficulty. 
Let us take the verbs boire, mouvoir, and mourir, as illustrations. 
Having learned the primitive tenses of these verbs, we find that 
boire has an irregular third person plural in the present indicative. 
(It would require too much space to prove that the remainder is 
regular.) This irregularity is ils boirent. With few exceptions, 
when the third person plural of the present indicative is irreg- 
ular, the present subjunctive assumes the same form (the first and 
second persons plural of this tense retaining, however, their reg- 
ular forms). Thus, is boirent will form que je boire, etc. The 
same thing can apply to mouvoir. Aside from these irregulari- 
ties, both verbs are based on the formation of tenses. As for 
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mourir, the same thing occurs in the present indicative and pres- 
ent subjunctive. However, it has also an irregular future and 
conditional; but this irregularity is again but ove single word to 


learn, seeing that if the future is irregular, the conditional is 


always irregular in the same manner. 

We therefore conclude, referring to the above three verbs, 
which are considered to be among the most difficult ones to learn, 
that the first two require but the knowledge of their third person 
plural in the present indicative, thus forming ONE slight irregu- 
larity, and that the other verb requires the same thing added to 
the first person singular of the future. 

Nineteen so-called irregular verbs are conjugated like conduire ; 
twenty-five like oindre ; nineteen like sentir, and these verbs are 
not truly irregular. They might be called irr-regular verbs, see- 
ing that all their tenses are formed from their primitive tenses 
like all the verbs of the four regular conjugations. 

In reading French, the student frequently does not need to 
know all the irregularities of a verb so as to understand the sense 
or idea of the sentence; but in speaking French it is quite other- 
wise. We therefore repeat that the principal reason why‘the 
American student can not speak French is because he is not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the French verbs. 

Michigan University, February, 1874. 


THE OLD PROFESSOR. 
FRED. W. LORING. 


The old professor tanght no more, 
But lingered round the college walk ; 
Stories of him we boys told o’er 
Before the fire, in evening talks ; 
I] ne’er forget how he came im 
To recitation, one March night, 
And asked our tutor to begin: 
** And let me hear these boys recite.” 


As we passed out, we heard him say: 
** Pray leave me here awhile, alone, 
Here in my old place let me stay 
Just as I did in years long flown.” 
Our tutor smiled and bowed consent, 
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Rose courteous frum his high-backed chair, 
And down the darkening stairs he went, 


Leaving the old professor there. 
a * * * * * * 


From out the shadows faces seemed 
To look on him in his old place, 
Fresh faces that with radiance beamed — 
Radiance of boyish hope and grace ; 
And faces that had lost their youth, 
Although in years they still were young ; 
And faces o’er whose love and truth 
The funeral anthem had been sung. 


‘These are my boys,” he murmured then, 
** My boys as in the years long past ; 
Though some are angels, others men, 
Still as my boys I hold them fast. 
There ’s one don’t snow his lesson now, 
That one of me is making fun, 
And that one’s cheating—ah! I see — 
I see and love them everyone. 


‘ And is it, then, so long ago 
This chapter in my life was told ? 
Did all of them thus come and go, 
And have I really grown so old? 
No! Here are my old pains and joys, 
My book once more in my hand ; 
Once more I hear these very boys, 


And seek their hearts to understand.” 
* * * - * ~ * 


They found him there with open book, 
And eyes closed with a calm content ; 
The same old sweetness in his look 
There used to be when fellows went 
To ask him questions and to talk 
When recitations were all o’er — 
We saw him in the college walk 
And in his former place no more. 


-- Ciel 


— All lines of educational improvement converge to one cen- 
tral object — the teacher. The importance of other elements that 


go to make up a good school may be and eften are overestimated. 
Not so with the teacher. The teacher is the school. 
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PRACTICAL TEACHING. 
PROF. HIRAM ORCUTT. 


The public school should be the place to prepare thoroughly 
for the practical business of active life; and it fails to accomplish 
its work, so far as it fails to secure this result. 

I can in no other way illustrate and enforce suggestions upor 
practical teaching so well as to refer my readers to the German 
primary school, which, it must be conceded, is the model schoo! 
of the world. The subjects taught in this school are religion, 
reading, writing, counting, mental arithmetic, writing to dicta- 
tion, singing, grammar, repeating prose and poetry by heart, 
drawing, natural history, botany, and geography; not all at once, 
but gradually and thoroughly. The school opens at seven in the 
morning, and closes at eleven. One hour is devoted to religious 
and three hours to secular teaching; and then the school-day is 
over. The masters are always fresh for work, and the children 
active, but not fatigued. There is no sham teaching, or dawdling 
over forms, in this school. 

Elementary teaching in Germany is made eminently practical, 
by applying the principles of each department studied to the bus- 
iness transactions of ordinary life. The teacher imagines, for 
instance, the purchase of some apples, and requires the children 
to calculate what will be the price of a certain quantity, and how 
much change they would get back for a dollar or half a dollar 
paid for them. The whole class are called into consultation, and 
much fun awakened by the incidents of the bargain. Writing is 
taught so as to include composition. No German boy or girl 


leaves the primary school who is not able to compose and write a 


respectable letter. But every teacher will be interested to know 
just how this German school is conducted, to secure such prac- 
tical results. I can in no other way so well give this information 
as by quoting the description of an eye-witness who attended an 
hour’s examination in one of these German primary schools. 

“ The class being ranged, with slates and pencils in their hands, 
the master propounds the subject. ‘Let me see,’ he will say, 
‘to-day is market-day. You live, we will say, not here, but in 
the little house just beyond the village, three miles away. Mother 
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sends you to market with something to sell, and for something to 
buy; but you are not to go home to-night, and so you want to 
write a letter telling her what you have done. Now, then, begin. 
What shall we write down first?’—‘I have sold three hens for 
’ shouts a little, fat, white-haired fellow, who plainly is used 

to selling his mother’s farm produce. ‘Stop!’ says the master: 
‘you are too fast. That’s not the way to begin: we will come to 
that after.’ Here several rise, and ask to be heard. A little girl, 
with golden hair plaited down the back, shouts out, ‘My dear 
mother! ’—‘ No,’ says the Herr: ‘that’s good; it will come later.’ 
Another: ‘To-day is Friday! ’"—‘ That’s right; but there is more 
to add.’ At last it is settled that the name of the place, and the 
day of the month, and perhaps the hour of the day, if need be, 
skall all be set down first, and at the right hand of the letter, 
before anything else be done. Having settled now what is first 
to be done, next comes the question how to do it, and the com- 
petition who shall do it best. The end of the room has huge 
blackboards, sponges, and chalk, and towels, with little long rows 
of steps for the little ones to climb up. The letter has first to be 
written out (in draft) on the blackboard, and corrected and _ set- 
tled finally, before it is allowed to be written with ink on paper. 
Now, then, a child is called to write out (one on each board) at 
the right-hand corner, the name of, say Rottenburg; the day, 
Friday; the date, Sept. 20, 1871. The arrangement of this gives 
rise to a variety of opinion and discussion. Shall ‘ Rottenburg’ 
go down as two words or one? Shall ‘burg’ have a capital let- 
ter to commence with? Shall a stroke part the words? or shall 
the whole be written together? Shall ‘Friday’ go below or on 
the line? Shall we write 20 Sept., or 20 September, or Septem- 
ber 20? Shall we put 1871 below or on the line? Shall we begin 
ear the top of the board, or lower, or more right or left?— write 
on three lines, two lines, or one line? At last the test is settled; 
and the master asks the cleverest girl to write out the pattern 
agreed, dating at the right-hand corner, with the proper margin 
all round; and this is now copied over by each on the slate as the 
right heading. ‘My dear mother’ is rightly placed at last the 


= 


same way; and, preliminaries adjusted, the real business of the 
day begins in earnest. ‘ My dear mother—I did not get into 
ottenburg before the hand of the clock on the lower church told 
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three quarters of eight,’ and so forth. The letter being finished, 
revision and criticism begin. Each pupil changes slates with his 
or her neighbor, who has to pick flaws, and find fault. The cor- 
rected slates are shown to the master, who gives the finishing 
touch. At last they all sit down to the desk, take pen and ink, 
mend their pens, rule their paper, and write out the letter fairly 
on the pages of their book, which is to form a standard reference 


for any letters of the sort they may want to write in their future life. 


“ In all this proceeding there is nothing very new perhaps, but 
it is so admirably done that the spectator can not help taking an 
interest in the process. Every item entered is made a matter of 
discussion: ‘The prices of fowls. How much a fat fowl should 
weigh. How mucha lean one. A reasonable price. What food 
fattens fowls best. What sort of fowls they are, and how old. 
The price of cabbage, of carrots, of apples, their sorts, the quan- 
tity produced— everything to bring the school home to the life 
wants, interest, and duties is done, the scholars themselves con- 
tributing each his mite to the store of information the letter con- 
tains. The expenses, too, of the day, the bargains, and the shops 
are all discussed. After one such display as this, 1 went home, 
looking at the baskets in the market, at the donkey-carts lading 
for return home, at the buyers and sellers, and at the goods in the 
little shop-windows with more interest than ever I had in such 
things before. I felt that in this German school the children 
were training for the real duties of their lives.” ‘Teachers’ Manual. 





HOW DR. ROUNDER BEAT HIS BOYs. 


A queer old-fashioned house was “Cloverbobs,” where the 
sensible, but somewhat queer Dr. Rounder kept his school. 

The doctor had a fine garden and orchard, in which all manner 
of pleasant fruit were to be found, from the early strawberries to 
autumn plums and apples. From him the boys had full liberty to 
revel in these inviting pastures. He considered that the fruit 
was sent to be eaten, and that the boys of Cloverbobs were sent 
to eat it. 

All the boys were of the same opinion; but Mrs. Pinnicker, the 
housekeeper, did not agree with them, now and then. Many 
grievous complaints did she carry to her master of the nursing 
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and doctoring arising from the boys’ eating unripe fruit, or too 
much of what was ripe, and she so worried him that he was fai: 
to let her lock the gate, and give out such measure of the dain- 
ties as she thought fit. 

For this, the big boys resolved to be revenged. The theft of 
her spectacles, the drowning of her cat, and various other plots 
were made and abandoned, as unworthy of gentlemen, and dis- 
graceful to the doctor’s pupils. Nevertheless, something, it was 
decided, must be done. Now, where there’s a will there’s a 
way, and that may be said with a strong significance to a boy's 
will. What chance, then, had the housekeeper against the wills 
of between thirty and forty boys? 

The apples had been gathered in with the plums, which were 
stored for preserving, and the whole were laid in the most house- 
keeper-like order on the floor of a large room at one end of the 
strageling old house. 

Of this room, into which the boys saw all the good things .go, 
and nothing come out, Mrs. Pinnicker kept the key—a great 
door-key, that hung with others from her girdle. To get the key 
was impossible, and to get to the apples without it equally so; at 
least so it appeared till accident showed it otherwise. 

It chanced that, in a game of hide-and-seek, one boy, the hider, 
climbed the roof of the house, and, creeping toward the apple- 
room end, got down an ivy-covered chimney. The chimney was 
very large, and he descended rather quicker than he wished into 
the chamber beneath, and fell within a few inches of a large hole 
in the floor, where the grate had once been. 

At first he was in a panic, but finding he was not hurt, he soon 
recovered himself and began to lool about him. It was a dingy 
place; the window was almost covered with ivy; but there was 
enough light to show him that the boxes of all the pupils were 
kept there. 

Having ascertained this, he went to the edge of the hole, and, 
looking down, could see nothing but a flat hearth-stone. 


* There ’s no fire-place there,” he thought; but while he thought 


and looked a strong whiff of apples came up, and suddenly gave 
him an explanation of his whereabouts. 
“ Of course,” he exclaimed, “I am over the fruit storeroom.” 
Piling the boxes up, he soon got out from the chimney, and, 
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! ;wothing the ivy, he descended with all speed to tell his con 

rades, 

Exultation was in every heart that night; for, although much 
tal to be done to carry out thei enterprise, the first step, and 
most important, had been taken; the apples were fotnd to be 
within reach without the big key. 

\fter many a consultation in the playground, measures were 
avreed on; and the next day the ringleaders were down the 
chimney smelling the apples and scheming how to get at them. 
It was too far to jump or drop down; but a rope —there were the 
cords of the boxes — what could be more handy? 

They twisted and twined them in and out to the size of a cable, 
and then, letting down the smallest of the party, charged him to 
come up with his pockets full. But pockets, even large ones, 
would not hold many; and the small boy had small pockets, of 
course; so he had to go down several times before he could sat- 
isfy his companions. 

“ Let’s drop down a basket,” said one. 

“Our supper basket,” said another. 

“Yes,” said the smal! boy; “and it would be easier to go down 
and come up in the basket; the cord hurts.” 

Accordingly, that night, after supper, the market basket was 
in its ordinary place, but the following morning nobody could 
find it; where it was hidden, and how, I can not tell, but the next 
play hour saw it in the box-room. 

To prevent the possibility of their letting go the rope when the 
basket contained their messenger or the apples, they secured it 
round an iron bar that went across the window, and wound or 
unwound it as need required? 

For some days their depredations went on, and now their 
revenge was at hand. They knew it was Mrs. Pinnicker’s time 
for bringing fruit for the Sunday pies, and they hid about, here 
and there, to watch her go into the room. They saw her put her 
bright key into the lock, and go in and close the door behind her. 

Would she never come out? Were they to wait in vain for the 


pleasure of seeing her horror-stricken face? The bell rang, the 


play-time was over, and they were forced to forego their delight; 


but they saw her in the house, in the dormitory at night, and she 
looked troubled and perplexed. 
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They were sure she had complained to the doctor; but he must 
bave told her it was fancy, that the apples could not go through 
the keyhole, and that the heaps were not any less, as she declared 
they were. 

Nevertheless, they thought it best to rest awhile, and allowed 
ber to make another visit before they took any more apples. 

Thinking now that she was satisfied, they went to work again, 
and the diminished heaps left no doubt in Mrs. Pinnicker’s mind 
that thieves were somewhere. She had told the doctor, and the 
doctor had told her that she was mistaken, but that if she saw 
any fresh signs of theft she had better let him know, and say 
nothing about it to anyone else. 

So she went to him again with more consternation than the 
doctor thought all the apples were worth; but he said he would 
see the apples and judge for himself, for by a visit now and then 
he would be able to settle the question of theft or no theft; so he 
took the key. 

Mrs. Pinnicker seemed so quiet about her second loss that the 
boys thought they might venture a fresh excursion into her treas- 
ury; and, as it chanced, they on the roof, hidden by its ins and 
outs, and the doctor on the walk beneath, were making their way 
at the same time to the same spot. 

He had let himself in and was looking at the fruit, when he 
thought he heard a noise above him. 

He waited and heard voices. 

He was almost as much frightened to find he had caught the 
thieves as he would have been if they had caught him. 

In nervous expectation he waited, wondering where he should 
see them appear, when the basket slowly made its way through 
the chimney-hole and gradually settled on the hearth, the small 
boy in it not expecting any company, and least of all the doctor. 

When he saw him (which at first he had not done, as his back 
was towards him), he was so paralyzed with fear that he could 
not utter a sound. The doctor observed this, and immediately 
took advantage of it: he put his finger on his lips as a sign that 
he should keep silence. 

“Safe?” cried a voice above, which the doctor knew to be his 
nephew’s. 


The doctor made signs to the trembling urchin to say “ Yes,” 


i] 
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which he did, but in a very husky voice. 

* Load away, then,” said several voices. Whereupon the doc- 
tor, making signs to him of his intentions, and looking at the 
thickness of the rope, whispered to him to give the accustomed 
signal when he had taken his usual time for filling the basket. 
Then, settling himself with some difficulty in it, to the utter.con- 
fusion of the small boy, who devoutly wished he had never seen 
an apple in his life. 

“ A good lot this time,” said the doctor’s nephew. 

“He is coming up with it,” said another. 

“ Mind the rope; don’t let it slip; give it another twist. Well, 
I think we shall have enough to last, this time.” 

While they were rejoicing in the coming spoils, the nearest 
boy caught sight of the doctor’s hat; and soon his face was visi- 
ble, to the horror and amazement of all. 

“ Don’t let me down among the apples, boys,” he said; “I have 
had some trouble to come up, and should like to stay here a little, 
if you please.” 

There was no escape, no help for jt; they went to pulling and 
twisting till he was fairly landed on the floor. 

“* My dear lads,” he exclaimed, when he was out-of the basket, 


“how could you drive me to make such a journey? ' I wouldn’t 


for all the apples in England do it again, not even if I got them 
honestly.” 

Seeing so little anger in his face, they clustered around him 
and made an awkward attempt at an apology. 

* Lads,” he said, “I can’t forgive you—don’t ask me. It is so 
very disreputable an affair that I wash my hands of it, and will 
forget it immediately. 1’m only very glad that no one knows it 
but ourselves. Are any other of the boys concerned in it?” 

They said they had trusted none younger than the one below. 

“I’m glad of it for your sake. Here, let us put these boxes 
straight, and untwist these ropes. I wouldn’t have Mrs. Pin- 
nicker know that you could so far forget your duty to yourselves 
and me, for anything.” 

They could have borne a scolding, learned a lesson, or stood a 
caning; but this way of meeting their misdoing completely over- 
came them. They resolved, one and all, inwardly, never to 
engage in anything unworthy again. 
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The boxes were speedily replaced, and the rope put right; and 
to save the character of the thieves, the doctor got, by their help, 
from the chimney. As soon as he got into the house he sent for 
his housekeeper, and said: 

“There are too many apples there by half, Mrs. Pinnicker. 
I’m sure the boys can not have had enough; mind that they have 
plenty in future. In fact, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of thieves, as you have supposed they do, it is better you should 
give the key to the senior boys, and let them take a sufficient 
quantity. Remember, lads, not to be imprudent!” he added, fill- 
ing up the confusion of the thieves. 

“Tf that wasn’t enough to conquer any heart, I don’t know 
what would be,” said one of the boys, many years after, in speak- 
ing of it. “It had the effect of making us forgive the house- 
keeper; for how could we resent, who had been so nobly par- 
doned? And, more than that, it gave an effect to the doctor’s 
moral and religious teaching which was most valuable to us. We 
were sure he was sincere; we saw that he had none of the mean- 
ness that he dealt so gently with, while he must have despised it, 
and we were thoroughly ashamed of ourselves.” 


a 


* PENMANSHIP. 


No more useful art is taught in the schools than penmanship. 
This branch has very little value as a science, and its study con- 
tributes no great amount to mental discipline. Professors of the 
art, it is true, have classified the few facts relating to it, and 
deduced some principles of no large importance, thus forming a 
simple science. But its study as such, however practicable in 
schools of penmanship and commercial colleges (and we think its 
utility there is very much overrated), is quite out of the question 
amid the multifarious employments of the common school. The 
demands upon time and attention here are too numerous to admit 
of the careful and lengthy drill necessary to perfect children in 
the knowledge and application of these principles. We have 
known a great deal of precious time to be wasted in attempts of 
this kind. 

If it were possible to construct a science of penmanship adapt- 
ed to the comprehension of beginners, and to obtain time for 
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thorough instruction in it, the study might become a valuable 
means of mental discipline. Besides the exercise of the faculties 
which observe, abstract, generalize, and classify, in the study of 
the theory, the practice of writing would then call into play the 
mental powers occupied in applying principles to cases —a very 
excellent drill for the business of life. But, in view of the gen- 
eral immaturity of students in penmanship, and the busy occupa- 
tion of the school hours with work more likely to be useful and 
effective, this need not be looked for, at least for many years. As 
writing must be taught best in the schools, at present, it will be 


a mere matter of imitation. This exercises only the observing 


and comparing faculties, and these in no powerful way. Hence 
our remark at the beginning, that the study contributes little to 
mental discipline. The most valuable part of the exercise, as a 
discipline, is that which gives the mind increased command over 
the muscles of the arm and hand. 

The uses of writing as a practical art, however, can not easily 
be overestimated. It is one of the chief marks of civilization. 
Next to oral speech, it is our principal means of communication 
with the world. By it we reach those far removed from the 
sound of our voice, and by it embody our thoughts in permanent 
forms. Speech addresses thousands at most, and but for a mo- 
ment or an hour; writing may address millions, through all ages. 
And, as in speaking the utterance should be distinct, full, and 
pleasant, in order to success, so in the written word the charac- 
ters should be fully rounded, legible, and graceful, that the eye 
may be gratified and the attention given wholly to the meaning 
and connection of the word, without being strained to get the 
word itself. A good handwriting is a passport to favor all over 
Christendom. Probably no man without ‘it, however distin- 
guished, has not suffered discomfort and loss all his life, and 
inflicted untold perplexities upon others, in consequence of this 
fault. Anecdotes of the illegible penmanship of Greeley, Choate, 
and other eminent men, are almost numberless. One of the most 
amusing cases of business blunders is that of the dealer in ani- 
mals who added bad writing to bad spelling in sending for * too 
monkeys.” Unluckily, he failed to cross the ¢, and his careless 
penmanship made the “loo” look quite like * 100.” In due time 
he was astounded by the receipt of fifty of the mischievous tribe, 
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with a statement that the other fifty would follow in the next 
ship! 

The pupil should begin writing—or, as it is called in the 
schools, printing —as soon as he has taken his first reading-les- 
son. He should go at once to the blackboard or slate, and copy 
many times the word or words he has learned, being furnished 
with a long crayon or pencil, and taught to hold it as in writing. 
By and by he may be shown the differences between the printed 
letters and their script forms, and taught to make the latter. 
Each should be fully and well formed before another is tried. If 
charts containing these forms are in the school, set them before 
the pupil; if not, have a printed copy-book bought. Few teach- 
ers should trust themselves to “set a copy.” Most of them are 
indifferent writers, and some, we are sorry to say, will set a 
wretched copy in abominable orthography. Besides, the teacher 
is no more under obligation to prepare the text-book in this than 
in any other branch. 

Require pupils to write much—their spelling lessons, exer- 
cises in grammar, letters frequently, compositions, etc. Encour- 
age them to scribble at odd moments. Much practice is a condi- 
tion of success. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 

* Knowledge is power,” according to the old adage. It may 
or may not be power. Knowledge in some men is weakness. 
Knowledge is a treasure which power may use, but it is ofte1 
associated with minds that have no power. There is a world of 
mistaken opinion on this subject; and the saddest thing connect- 
ed with it is that it has vitiated nearly all our educational schemes. 
House-furnishing is not house-keeping. When we train a crew 
for a boat-race, we are not content to weigh out to them their 
beef and bread, but we give them their regular pulls over the 


water. When knowledge is used to feed power, and its grand 


object is the development of power, then knowledge is converti- 
ble and converted into power; but knowledge in a man’s head, 
not thus converted, is no more power than it is inside the covers 
of a book. Let us have knowledge by all means—the more the 
better — but let us rectify the radical mistake that knowledge is 


. 
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power in itself. Let us stop giving prizes for cramming, and 
save them for those who can do something. Let us banish the 
idea that scholarship is education, that acquisition is develop- 
ment, and that knowledge is anything more than the furniture of 
the mind. Our ship is complete in all its parts when she strikes 
the water, and knowledge is what we take in. , Dr. Holland. 


Education is not the accumulation of facts and formule, as dry 
goods are stored in a warehouse, any more than the Church is 


composed of the conveniently-arranged heaps of stones in which 


men worship their Creator: it is the clothing of fhen’s minds with 
a shield from ignorance, whilst full play is allowed for the exer- 
cise of their trained wills; and it is the training of those wills to 
do what the trained mind and the skillful hand shall find to do, 
and do it with all their might,— might being power of knowledge 
and power of execution, expressed in one strong word,— that con- 
stitutes a real and practical education, in which the known and 
the possible unite to form the practically-educated man. 
Prof. Walter Smith. 


A special worth is often attached to study far into the night. 
The student’s “ midnight lamp ” always claims for itself a certain 
veneration. But this is vanity. In the first place, it is injurious 
to contradict nature by working through the night, which she has 
ordained for sleep; secondly, the question is not as to the num- 
ber of hours spent in work, and their position in the twenty-four, 
but as to the quality of the work. Dr. Carl Rosenkranz. 


He was a wise and understanding teacher who confessed this 
bit of experience: “I began teaching by thinking I was confer- 
ring a great honor upon somebody. I ended by feeling that a 
great honor had been conferred upon me. For in teaching oth- 
ers I myself learned a still better way, and found out my great 
ignorance of many things. My real success as a teacher dated 
from the time I found out that my class was of more importance 
to me than I was to my class.” 


It seems to me that the moral tone of our young people is not 
as high as it was ten years ago; that they have less respect for 
rightful authority and less regard for the rights of others; that 
they care less for the truth and honesty, and are more inclined to 
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disregard the law of obedience to their parents; that they are 
influenced less by their moral obligations and more by their pas- 
sions and prejudice. Supt. J. H. Smart, of Fort Wayne. 
The aim of all intellectual training for the mass of the people 
should be to cultivate .common sense; to qualify them for forming 
a sound, practical judgment of the circumstances by which they 
are surrounded. John Stuart Mill. 
Cultivation is as necessa®y to the mind as food to the body. 
Cicero. 
— An lowa paper gives a first-class notice to the Superintend- 
ent of Schools for Marion county. In examining a school, he 
asked the question: ‘Can you mention some important isthmus 
in the Western Hemisphere?” °~ He was answered: “ The Isth- 
mus of Panama.” .“ Well, that is rather an obscure and remote 
isthmus,” says he; “the Isthmus of Darien is a good deal more 
important than the Isthmus of Panama — it has a railway across 
it.”....A Connecticut school committeeman lately asked an aspi- 
rant for the pedagogue’s stool: ‘What is the seed from which 
came good and evil?” The applicant replied: “J am not posted 
in the seed business,” and the examination was over A long- 
suffering county superintendent, driven to desperation, fired at 
an importunate book-agent lately, but no seriqis injury was 
done. The ball, striking the book-agent fairly on the cheek, 
chipped off a piece of metal, and passed on....“ Father,” said a 
lady of the new school to her indulgent spouse, as he resumed his 


pipe after supper one evening, “ you must buy our dear Georg- 


iana an English grammar and spelling-book. She has gone 
through the French, Latin, and Greek, music, drawing, and danc- 
ing, and now must commence her English studies....A school- 
master asked one of his boys, on a sharp, wintry morning, what 
was Latin for cold. The boy hesitated a little. “ What?” said 
the teacher, “can not you tell?” ‘Yes, yes,” replied the boy; 
“T have it at my finger-ends.”....A small boy in one of our pub- 
lic schools was asked to define the word “admission,” and replied 
that it meant twenty-five cents— children half price. ...A school- 
master said of himself, “I am like a hone—I sharpen a number 
of blades, but I wear myself out in doing it.”....An intellectual 
feast— the entertainment of an idea....A school board that is 


never elected —a blackboard. 
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TEACHING TEMPERANCE. 


Now, in the midst of the great pop@lar uprising throughout the 
country in behalf of abstinence from intoxicating drinks, is a good 
time for teachers to set before their pupils the leading principles 
of temperance, as well as to inform themselves more carefully of 
its reasons and importance. We believe that our common schools 
have a right to deal with the entire child-nature —except, per- 
haps, under our form of government, with its religious impulses 
in any large way—and that the teacher may properly imbue his 
pupils with a hearty detestation of alcoholic stimulus, that shall 
last them lifelong, and ensure them temperate, if not all moraf, 
habits. In order to this, a few conversational lectures or general 
exercises will ordinarily be sufficient. Their topics may be: The 
use of stimulants throughout the world; the special reasons why 
Americans do not need and should not use stimulants; the nature 
of aleohol; digtilled and fermented drinks; alcohol not food; nor 
heat, strength, or aid to digestion; but a poison; hence useful, in 
the human system, only for medicine; the evils of indulgence in 
intoxicating drinks — disease, insanity, domestic and public ills, 
erime, pauperism, waste of valuable products; the Bible reasons 
for temperance; temperance societies; etc. With the assent of 
the school authorities, these may properly be accompanied or fol- 
lowed by the circulation of a pledge among the pupils. We trust 
that, in due time, a manual for teachers or text-book for. general 
study will be prepared, that shail ground young people thor- 
oughly in this important item of preparation for active life. 
Meanwhile, a few stamps to J. N. Stearns, National Temperance 
Society, 172 William St., New York, will bring a “ Temperance 
Catechism,” and other documents that supply to the teacher the 
facts he needs. Twenty-five cents buys the “Juvenile Temper- 
ance Speaker,” which will also be useful in school-exercises. 
Other books of the kind are cheap, and every teacher should have 
some of them, and usé them in each term of his work. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Some good suggestions are embodied in this extract from a cir- 
cular issued to his teachers by Superintendent Bayliss, of La- 
grange county: e 

“Order is absolutely essential to success. Make a programme 
of exercises as soon as possible, and then follow it. Move classes 
by signal, and see that they move quietly and in order. If a sig- 
nal is given to rise, see that it is obeyed. A pupil who lounges 
against the wall, or leans upon the desks or another pupil when 
called upon to rise, does not obey the signal. He should be taught 
to stand on both feet and stand alone. Do not allow a general 
scramble to see who will get out of the house first at recess. Dis- 
miss your school in order. Permit no communication between 
pupils sitting at different desks during study hours. Never allow 
a pupil to interrupt a recitation by questions, or approach you 
while hearing a recitation. Discountenance tattling; it is a per- 
nicious habit. Teach good morals and good manners, and so 
guard your own language, conduct, and appearance that your 
example may reinforce your precept. Let every decision on a 
point of order be final. Keep cool. Do nothing in a hurry. 

“Look carefully after the welfare of the little ones, both in 
school and on the play-ground: do, not be too rigid with them. 
If they get tired and sleepy, let them go out and play, or lie down 
and sleep.” 


A FRIDAY-AFTERNOON EXERCISE. 


One of the best Principals in Michigan — Prof. Burked, of De- 
catur — publishes the following: . 

“In our High School we spend a part of each Friday afternoon 
in having a general review of studies gone over in the lower 


grades—i. e., in the Grammar and Intermediates. We also take 


up other topics, upon which we think the general student ought 
to be made familiar. “We have three objects in view: 

“1. To have the pupils retain what they have gone over, and 
to have them gain what is too often neglected, a fund of general 
knowledge. 

“2. To give those who are to go out to teach a brightening up 
on such information as they will need in their work. 
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“3, To enhance the interest already taken by the patrons of 
the school by giving them an additional opportunity to witness 
the working spirit of the school, even in cases where they haye 
but little time to visit us.” 

* 





SUGGESTIONS ON SPELLING. 


1. When a lesson is assigned, the words should be distinctly 
pronounced by the teacher, and repeated by the pupils before they 
are required to study the lesson. * 

2. In the recitation in oral spelling, pupils should be required 
to divide the words into syllables. 

3. Each lesson should be repeated, by carefully writing the 
words on a slate or on paper. 

4. To teach the.correct use of words, let sentences be written 
containing each word in the lesson. 

5. Let the pupils form as many derivatives and compound 
words as they can from the lesson assigned. 

6. It is recommended that the teacher frequently vary the 
exercise, by selecting words out of their regular order, which 
illustrate the rules or principles of orthography. 

7. In such words as “subject,” “object,” “use,” “abuse,” 
etc., the teacher should discriminate between the noun and the 
verb, giving one or both, according to the capacity of the 
pupils. 

8. It may be objected that the directions here given require 
more time than is allotted to the spelling exercise. But it is now 
generally admitted that the elements of grammar and composition 
are best taught in this way; and if the time usually allotted to 
them be added to that of the spelling exercise, it will be ample. 

Many methods of varying the exercise will suggest themselves 
to the ingenious teacher. The sentences containing the words of 
the spelling lesson may be changed from the declarative to the 
interrogative form, pronouns may be substituted for nouns, plu- 
rals for singulars, and singulars for plurals, the passive for the 
active form of verbs, the different modes and tenses of verbs, etc. 
These spelling exercises should keep pace with the pupil’s attain- 
ments in grammar. A Grammar-School Spelling-Book. 
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WHAT A TEACHER SHOULD AND SHOULD NOT BE. 


The School Superintendent of Dodge county, Wisconsin, in- 


closes a copy of the following in each certificate he issues: 
. 


A TEACHER SHOULD 
Labor diligently for self-improvement. 
Thoroughly understand what he attempts to teach. 
Prepare himself for each recitation. 
Require prompt and exact obedience. 
Call on pupils promiscuously, as a rule. 
Ask the most important questions, though not found in the 
0k. ° 
Teach both by prec@pt and example. 
Manifest an active interest in the studies of his pupils. 
Make the school-room pleasant and attractive: 
Make few rules except this one— po RIGHT. 
Avoid governing too much. 
Let his pupils see that he means what he says. 
Take good care of his health. 
Teach the subject, not mere words. 
Visit the schools of others. 
Read some good educational journal. 
Attend teachers’ meetings. %y 
Have complete control over himself. 
Keep up good courage if right, even when strongly opposed. 
Have great personal worth as well as learning. 


A TEACHER SHOULD NOT 
Talk much or very loud. 
Promise what he can not perform. 
Threaten for anticipated offenses. 
Be hasty in word or action. 
Punish when angry. 
Speak in a scolding, fretful manner. 
Be late at school. 
Attempt to teach too many things at a time. 
Use a hard word when an easy one will answer as well- 
Let his pupils see that they can vex him. 
Let a known fault go unnoticed. 
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Speak evil of others. 

Magnify smal] offenses. 

Use (when well) stimulating food or drink. 

Put off till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day. 
Trust to another what he should do himself. 

Believe all reports without investigation. 

indulge in vulgarity or profanity. 

Encourage tale-bearing. 

Be weary in well-doing. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 
——————- eo 

‘The temperance ‘‘ tidal wave” which is rolling across the land just now indi- 
cates the grandest uprising of public sentiment which the century has known, 
save only that which met and crushed the rebellion against the national life. 
As educators, not less than ‘as Christians and citizens of the republic, wo 
should hail it gladly, and aid to forward its success. Whatever its ultimate 
results may be upon the liquor traffic, it.will, unquestionably, lift the nation 
to a higher plane of thought and action upon this great subject, and prepare 
the way for the gradual, perhaps slow, but only sure means of suppressing the 
traffic — namely, by destroying the demand, through careful education in tem- 
perance principles and habits, of our children and of the masses. So long as 
the demand for intoxicants burns and rages, we have no hope of an effective 
and permanent stopffage of the supply — by legislation, or political organiza- 
tion, or moral suasion. Only by the steady undermining of the infamous 
business, through the work of the great public educators, the press, the pulpit, 
and the school, will the work be finally and well done. In this our common- 
school and Sabbath-school officers and teachers, as dealing with the most hope- 
ful objects of such labor, have no small responsibility ; and it should be thei: 
daty to watch carefully all phases of the present movement that may be availed 
of for use in their lines of operation. 


Bur Litrie Dirrerence.— The following communication, from one of the 
best-known educational workers in the Northwest, touches a matter of com- 
mon interest in many States. We trust the suggestion he offers will go far 
and do good : 

Frirznp Forp,— I wish I could assume that all school officers could read and 
‘*inwardly digest” the ‘‘ Report of the Director” of the St. Joseph (Michi- 
gan) Union School, recently published in their First Annual Report. Bui 
lest all may not have access to this truly valuable document, I make the foi- 
lowing extract, commendimg it to our school patrons and School Boards. 
Speaking of the amount already expended, he says : 
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“This amount must be raised whether we have a good school or a poor 

echool, ahd this burden has been by our people pledged in advance perpet- 
ually to one sacred purpose, to-wit: to maintain a union school. It will cost 
neatly as much more to provide means to pay teachers, with but little differ- 
ence in expense in maintaining a first-class school or a poor one. The people 
who do thus liberally, if they look the matter over carefully, will demand of 
their Trustees that their principle of action must be that they make a schoo} 
worth the money expended. ‘The success of the school depends largely upon 
the teachers and Superintendent. It has been our ambition to make our 
school worth the money it costs. Todo so, we have necessarily been con- 
strained to employ skilled and successful teachers, and to procure them, have 
ween obliged to pay what their services are worth in the market, and then: 
have exacted and demanded of them thorough devotion to our interests. We 
have not and do not feel that we have any right to pay the people’s money to 
wy except those who we believe are competent, and have a disposition to 
earn it. Much might be said as to the persistent demands that are made on 
us frequently, out of one motive and another, to place in these positions those 
who we are not satisfied could not do justice to the schools. In order to secure 
such assistance as we require, we have been compelled to pay salaries such as 
the teachers could secure in other localities. We submit that we could not do 
less in justice to the district, and if we have failed to make the school alto- 
gether worth what it has cost, we are satisfied it would have been worth very 
much less if we had placed indifferent teachers in the schools. It will not do 
to drag down the moral or literary tone of any department in the school. A 
school with all its departments in grade, and part of one harmonious and per- 
fect whole, working to a common end, cultivating a cultured, scholarly, and 
literary taste, is the model we are seeking to attain. ‘The difference between 
this and a school disorderly, ill governed, without system, and no department 
in harmony, or related to another, can not be estimated. ‘The loss to our com- 
uunity by tolerating the latter spe of school, would be vastly greater than 
any difference of money paid to Yeachers in the first, over what would be 
required for a school of the latter kind.” 
_ Do our school boards realize the enormous evil of the frequent change of 
teachers in our High Schools, which we are in the habit of allowing? No first- 
class work can be done on such a system. As soon as a man becomes worth 
aything, he slips from his place in such school into one which pays better. 
With all respect to the excellent young men who fill these places, it must be 
evident to everyone that it takes a few years for even a college or normal grad- 
vate to adapt himself to the place and work. And the difference between the 
meager salary now paid and such a one as would secure permanence is almost 
inappreciable to the individual tax-payer. 


In close connection with this important topic, we take pleasure in present- 
inga useful suggestion made by the Hon. E. E. White, in a late number of 
his National Teacher : 


“One of the great educational needs of the United States is a system of free 
high schools that shall place the means of higher instruction within easy reach 
of country youth. ‘The cities and larger villages of all the more advanced 
States have very generally established public high schools, with courses of 
‘tudy as extensive as the number of pupils pursuing them seems to justify, 
tut, with few exceptions, only elementary schools are sustained in the rural 
districts. -There are many large counties in which there is neither a public 
high school nor a good academy. ‘The public schools have nearly supplanted 
the old academies, but they do not yet take their place as a means of higher 
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instruction for the country. The high schools in cities and towns demand too 
thorough and systematic preparation for pupils from ungraded schools, and, 
besides, the cost of board and tuition places them beyond the reach of non. 
resident youth of limited means. What is needed is a system of free hig) 
schools that shall call forth and fit for higher usefulness the valuable talent in 
our rural population, now so often lost to the country. These institutions are 
also needed to supply the common schools with better qualified teachers.” 


The prominence of the discussion of corporal punishment in many quar- 
ters, as well as the magnitude of the subject, furnish a sufficient apology for 
the frequent mention of it in these pages. We have recently fallen upon the 
following extract frem one of Horace Mann’s lectures, which, though written 
many years ago, and for Massachusetts, has equal pertinence now and here, 
and seems to us a valuable contribution to the discussion : ‘ 


“* He, therefore, who denies the necessity of resorting to punishment in our 
schools — and to corporal punishment, too— virtually affirms two things: 
First, that this great number of children, scooped up from all places, taken at 
all ages and in all conditions, can be deterred from the wreng and attracted 
to the right without punishment; and, secondly, he asserts that the five thou- 
sand persons whom the towns and districts employ to keep their respective 
schools, are now, and in the present condition of things, able to accomplish s» 
glorious a work. Neither of these propositions am I at present prepared to 
admit. If there are extraordinary individuals — and we know there are such 
—so singularly gifted with talent and resources, and with the divine quality 
of love, that they can win the affections, and, by controlling the heart, can 
control the conduct of children who for years have been addicted to lie, to 
cheat, to swear, to steal, to fight, still do I not believe there are now five thon- 
sand individuals in the State whose heavewy services can be obtained for this 
transforming work. And it is useless, or worse than useless, to say that such 
or such a thing can be done, and done immediately, without pointing out the 
agents by whom it can be done. One who affirms that a thing can be done. 
without any reference to the persons who can do it, must be thinking of mir. 
cles. If the position were that children may be so educated from their birth, 
and teachers may be so trained from their calling, as to supersede the neces- 
sity of corporal punishment, except in cases decidedly monstrous, then | 
sheuld have no doubt of its truth; but such a position must have reference to 
some future period, which we should strive to hasten, but ought not to antici- 
pate.” 

We learn from eastern papers that an effort will be made during the present 
session of the Legislature of New Jersey to secure the repeal of the clause in 
the school law of that State which forbids corporal punishment in the public 
schools. The majority of the teachers, it is said, after a thorough test of sev- 
eral years, are of the opinion that the proposed repeal is required in order to 
make their discipline thoroughly successful. 


Under the new Constitution of Pennsylvania, women are eligible to any 
office of control or management under the school laws of that State. In IIli- 
nois and Iowa, about a dezen ladies in each State have been chosen to the 
responsible post of County Superintendent of Schools, and the reports of theit 
work thus far are excellent. The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has affirmed 
the right to their seats of the women elected to the School Board of Boston. 
In other parts of the country legislative and popular movements have been 
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made in the same direction. In conservative England, too, similar practices 
are beginning to prevail— as witness the recent return of two ladies to the 
new School Board of the Marylebone (London) district. We are heartily 
rejoiced to chronicle these facts. They are heralds, we trust, of the day when 
school offices shall be freed from partisan influences, and be filled with more 
direct reference to qualification and efficiency. Asa Philadelphia paper puts 
it: ‘‘In the public schools a majority of both scholars and teachers are 
usually of the female sex, and there is no duty connected with the office of 
Director [for example] for which an intelligent lady is not rather better fitted 
than the average man, especially if the latter be a politician.” It is clear that, 
if women are qualified to deal adequately with the affairs of the school-room, 
many of them may easily fit themselves to master the details of a similar exec- 
utive office on a large scale. Besides, we owe mainly to the schoolmistress 
the high standard of our common-school education, and to her its more emi- 
nent pesitions, better salaries, and more comprehensive work, should be 
open, at least equally with man. 


LITERARY MATTERS. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By Tuos. H. 
Huxuey and Wm. Jay Youmans. Revised Edition. 16mo; pp. 485. New 
York: D. Appleton § Co. 1873. 

Seven years ago, upon the appearance of the first edition, we read this work 
with much interest and instruction, but with an impression that it was too 
elaborate and technical in many places fur ‘ordinary class-room use. This 
finally became the conviction of the authors, and we find in the new edition a 
gratifying change in this particular. More familiar words, and fewer tech- 
nical terms, appear; much of the buok has been rewritten, with greater sim- 
plicity of statement and more fullness of illustration ; and a large number of 
new engravings have been added, with a valuable chapter on ‘‘ Physiological 
Constants.” Other important changes have been made, and this is now one 
of the most complete and useful school physiologies before the public. One 
of the authors is the renowned Prof. Huxley, of England— which will go far 
to recommend it to many of our teachers. 


SECOND BOOK OF BOTANY. A Practical Guide to the Observation and 
Study of Plants. By Exiza A. Youmans. 16mo; pp. 310. Appletons. 
1873. ’ 

In this Miss Youmans pursues the same plan which, in her First Book, has 
proved so popular and successful. The young student, instead of resting 
upon his author alone, is sent to the fields and woods for the gathering of ma- 
terials for study at first hand, the book and teacher serving only as guides and 
aids. This was the method of the late Agassiz, and will come generally into 
practice as the methods of science-teaching improve. The classification, 
arrangement, and illustration of this new Botany are admirable, and it is suffi- 
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ciently full for elementary study, without too much elaboration for a place in 
the ordinary school-course. A set of Prof. Henslow’s splendid ‘‘ Botanical 
Diagrams ” accompanies it, and adds largely to its value. 

ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. By Rosert Hersert Qricx, 

M.A. 12mo. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke § Company. 1874. 

This book, as the author candidly confesses, is little more than a compila- 
tion, but an interesting and useful one. It deals first with the schools of the 
Jesuits; then with the old writers on education— Ascham, Montaigne, Mil- 
ton ; and thus in chronological order with the most eminent in this field, to 
Herbert Spencer. The closing chapters contain valuable ‘‘ Thoughts and 
Suggestions about Teaching Children,” and ‘‘ Remarks about Moral and Re- 
ligious Education,” the whole making up a volume which the teacher, editor, 
or other literary worker may profitably add to his collection. 


PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. Second Edition. Boston: JZ. 

Prang § Company. 

We have some of the later sets of card-pictures in this series, and have 
examined them with much satisfaction. Important improvements have been 
made in some of the figures and diagrams, and the instructions for the use of 
the cards have been collected in a neat Manual, No teacher of a primary 
school, or school containing any young children, should fail to send sixty-five 
cents to Prang & Co, for a set of these beautiful and instructive pictures. 
Their general use will mark a new epoch in the scientific instruction for which 
there is so large and growing demand in this country. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

The Geology of Michigan, Volume I, has just been published in a large 
octavo, with an atlas of handsome maps. There are only two thousand copies 
printed, and the distribution will therefore be limited The {liustrated An- 
nual of Phrenology and Physiognomy for 1874 contains eighty large octavo 
pages, with more than fifty engravings, representing heads, faces, mouths, 
noses, good and bad, with ‘*Signs of Character,” etc., ete. The best Annuai 
yet issued. Sent, prepaid, for 25 cents, by S. R. Wells, 589 Broadway, New 

The System of Penmanship, by Miss M. Haworth, of Liberty, Ind., is 
attracting some attention. It embraces a full course of penmanship, in the 
form of a set of copy-slips, bound so as to open easily at any page, and de- 
signed to be used with blank books or foolseap. It is sent by her for 50 cents, 
or less, in quantities for introduction No. 3 of Lhompson’s Lelectic System 
of Drawing has been issued in another form—a ‘‘double series,” about the 
size of a large copy-book. The merits of the System were duly set forth in the 
Txacuer last month Sampson's Parsing Blanks, by J. H. Sampson, Colum- 
bus, O., is among the novelties worthy the attention of our teachers...,..Mr. 
Arthur Gilman, the author of an admirable little text-book, First Steps in 
English Literature, has prepared another elementary work, entitled First Step: 
in General History: A Suggestive Outline, which is highly commended 
Another of the new books is The Cutholics and the Public Schools, by Henry 
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Martin Scudder, D. D., published by Mason, Baker & Pratt....Roberts Broth- 
ers have_issued a new edition of Mr. Alcott’s Records of a School, that very 
remarkable school which he himself taught in so remarkable a way The 
publishers of that very popular periodical, Scribner’s Monthly, haye secured, 
for serial publication, the singular story by M. Jules Verne, now appearing in 
a French magazine, entitled ‘‘ The Mysterious Island.” It will be begun in 
the April number, and continued throughout the year. In it the author under- 
takes to show how a body of men, thrown helpless upon a desert island, may 
develop a living from purely scientific resources, without any convenient 
wreck to draw upon for the materials of life and comfort. The idea is as 
attractive as it is ingenious, and affords the author the finest opportunity for 
the display of his peculiar gifts and acquirements. Tke story will be profusely 
illustrated......The new publication of Scribner & Company, St. Nicholas, has 
sprung already into great popularity. Its equal for the little people and young 
folks has never appeared in this country. The publishers suggest to teachers 
that they offer the six numbers already issued, (Nov. '73 to April ’74, inclu- 
sive, ) a8 & premium to the most meritorious pupil in the class or school. They 
can be had for only $1 The Christian at Work has a new publisher, Mr. H. 
C. King, a well-known business man of New York. who will give this fine 
weekly a new departure. To the long and illustrious list of contributors to it 
other names are being added, and it grows in value month by month 

New York School Journai (N. Y. City) is with a single recent exception, the 
only weekly educational journal published. It is well edited, contains a full 
resume of educational and scientific news of interest, and is furnished at the 
very low rate of $1.50 per annum, postage included...... A new and well-filled 
publication, called The Common School, has lately been started in Davenport, 
Iowa. It is edited with more than ordinary vigor, and promises to fill its 
field usefully. We cordially wish it a future For judicious editing, select 
and popular contributors, and sprightly, entertaining reading, the Youth's 
Companion, of Boston, has no superior among the youth’s publications 

The new Parlor Chorus of Briggs & Bro., the famous seedsmen of Rochester, 
N. Y., is truly superb, and quite unique in some of its features. We have 
put one of them in a school-room, which it glorifies with manifold beauty. 
It is given as a premium to purchasers of seeds to the extent of $5 or upward, 
or sent postpaid by mail for $1 Estes & Lauriat, Boston, are publishing in 
semi-monthly parts, or as rapidly as the issue of the work in Paris will allow, 
Guizot’s Popular History of France, with two hundred and forty illustrations 
on wood by De Neuville, and forty steel plates. The sumptuous letterpress of 
the American edition is by the University Press of Cambridge, by which the 
wood-cuts have also bee:: very admirably printed. The work is to be com- 
pleted in some forty-five parts, and is to be sold only by subscription. We 
have seen no other subscription book which for literary, artistic, and mechan- 
ical excellence could be so unreservedly commended G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
publish, in their Advanced Science Series, Animal Philosophy: the Structure 
and Functions of the Human Body, by John Cleland Miss Ellen Frothing- 
ham has translated Lessing’s essay on Laocoon. 
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INDIANA. 

OrrictaL.—- Supt. Hopkins publishes the following decision : 

InpIANapouis, Inp., Feb. 17, 1874. 

Mr. A. M. Storm: Dear Sir,— Press of business has prevented an earlier 
reply to yours of the 31st ult. You ask /jirst, ‘are teachers compelled to 
attend institutes when not specified in the coritracts ?” 

Ans. Ithink not. The law makes it the duty of the trustee to call tho 
institutes whether he has contracted with the teachers to attend or not, but 
the latter part of the law makes it the duty of the trustee to contract with the 
teachers to attend. Now if he fails to do this he does not carry out his part of 
the law, and consequently it is not binding on the teachers. 

Second question, **Can they obtain pay for so attending.” 

Ans. No. If they are under no obligation to attend, their attendance is 
voluntary, and they can not sieiel pay for it. 

Third queston. ‘Are they subject to forfeit one day’s wages for non- 
attendance ?” 

Ans. No. If they are under no obligation to attend, surely there can be 
no penalty attached for non-attendance. 

Another question very frequently comes to this office, viz.. Are the teach- 
ers entitled to pay for attending township institutes when the trustee has con- 
tracted with them to attend ? 

The uniform answer to this question is that they are not entitled to pay. 
They agree in their contract to attend, but the trustee does not agree to pay 
them for so doing. ‘This is manifestly right; for the institutes are for th 
benefit of the teachers themselves, and they must look for compensation to 
the future, when their wages will be increased on acconnt of their greater effi- 
ciency as teachers, acquired, in part, at least, by attending these township 


institutes. 

The following is communicated to Supt. Moury, of Elkhart county, i 
answer to the question whether teachers should receive wages for the holidays, 
if their schools are not then in session : 

Inpranapouis, March 14, 1874. 

D. Moury: Dear Sir,—The meaning of the contract must be determined 
by circumstances. If ithas been the custom of the trustee to hire teachers 
and allow them wages for the holidays without their teaching on those days, 
then the mere fact that the contract specifies the number of days to be taught 
does not affect the case, for under such circumstances the holidays would 
properly be considered a part of the days to be taught. But if such has not 
been customary in the township, then the trustee has the right to require the 
teachers to make up the time. See page 7, new school law, last paragraph. 

M. B. Hopxrs, Supt. Pub. Inst. 


An important meeting of the State Board of Education was held in Indian 
apolis March 9th to:12th. New questions were prepared for the county exam- 
inations of teachers and for the State examinations to be held in July ; resolu- 
tions were adopted endorsing the Normal School, and commending the State 
University to the principals of high schools throughout the State ; a memorial 
to Congress adopted asking the transfer of the arsenal grounds in that city to 
the State for a polytechnic school; a committee appointed to inquire into the 
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expediency of raising the standard of admission to the State University; a 
brief discussion had of the part Indiana schools should take in the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia. It is thought that if the arsenal grounds and 
buildings are secured, the State University will be removed from Blooming- 
ton to Indianapolis. The property is in good shape for occupation by a school 
at very short notice The School Journal says that Supt. Hopkins has been 
appointed by the Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ Association to 
read a paper at Put-in-Bay next summer, before the Ohio State Association. 
This is in accordance with an invitation from the latter......Supt. Smart, of 
¢he Fort Wayne public schools, and lately President of the State Teachers’ 
Association, is spoken of as the Democratic candidate for Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

ALLEN County.— The Fort Wayne Journal says: ‘‘Asa part of an exer- 
cise in one vf our public schools a few days ago, the teacher asked a class of 
small boys what the numbers on the several houses in the city meant. One 
little bright fellow immeliately answered: ‘The number of children in the 
house.” The teacher said, ‘Suppose the house was numbered one hundred 
and seventy-five; would that indicate the number of children there? The 
answer was, ‘I suppose it would. Our house is numbered 6, and we have 
six children.’” 


mm 


Brenton.— The spring term of the Oxford Academy opened March 9. Prof. 
H. M. Wright is in charge. 

CarroLL.—Supt. McReynolds writes, under date of the 7th ult: ‘I have 
just finished visiting my schools, and find that, under the new school law, 
they have improved wonderfully. Our township institutes have been, gen- 
erally, a grand success,” 


Ciinton.— The whooping-cough has about broken up the schools in Warren 
township. 

Dretawake.— Mrs. Lodge, a teacher in the Seventh District School, Indian- 
apolis, and a half-sister of Edward Eggleston, recently lectured in Muncie, on 
“The Heathen in our Midst.” 


ELtkuart.—The examining committee, recently appointed to inspect the 
Goshen schools, submit a generally favorable report. We extract the follow- 
ing: **The examinations were conducted upon a different plan from most 
school examinations—being given up entirely to the committee, the teachers 
simply announcing the subjects and the amount upon which each particular 
class was to be examined, and the committee, not confining themselves to any 
particular text-books, put such questions as are embraced under the subjects 
considered. When we take into consideration, on the part of the pupils, the 
inconveniences attending such an examination from embarrassment arising 
from the presence of visitors, and from being questioned by persons who 
were not their instructors, even a passable examination should satisfy those 
present that the work done by the teachers had been by no means superficial. 
* * * Tt is a source of gratification to the committee that they feel author- 
ized to say that the pupils in most of our schools give evidence of having 
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received careful mental training— such mental training as fits the mind to 
grasp and acquire, and under whatever circumstances to manifest its real 
strength.” County Supt. Moury and Prof. Bhurt, of Goshen, intend to estab- 
lish seon a Normal, Classical, and Commercial School in that place 
Margarita J. Canedo, of Goshen, the well-known authoress, recently read her 
poem upon ‘‘ Fashionable Religion” before the Lyceum in that city. The 
Democrat says: ‘‘ It was avery fine production, and listened to bya good 
house full of ladies and gentlemen with marked interest.” 

Fayetre.— The following is the last report from the Connersville schools 
— Prof. J. L. Rippetoe, Supt. Whole No. enrolled, 468; average belonging,® 
380.5; av. daily attendance, 366.3; per cent, of attendance, 95.7; tardiness, 
10.7; not absent, 217; not tardy, 330; not absent or tardy, 184; visits, 135. 


Hountineton.— This excellent resolution was lately adopted by the Jefferson 
township institute: ‘“‘ Resolved, That the common use of tobacco is filthy, 
inconvenient, unprofitable, and unbecoming to a teacher, and we therefore 
recommend that teachers abstain from the use of the same, and spend the 
money for a better purpose.” 

Jounson.—A correspondent of the Indianapolis Daily Journal says: ‘‘ The 
Franklin schools, under the supervision of Mr. E. W. Thompson, are doing 
excellent work — never before so good. We have had a course of eighty lec- 
tures this season. They have been, generally, very good and well attended. 
The lecture committee will clear between two and three hundred dollars, 
which will be used in purchasing a school library. Franklin College is doing 
better now than for several years. It is under the care of Professor Stott, 
who is an excellent man in every sense. 

Koscrusxo.— A leading educator of this county, well informed in regard to 
all parts of it, writes in correction of some statements made by another cor- 
respondent last month. He says: ‘In regard to institute work, we claim 
that this county is not surpassed in the State. We claim for this county the 
best institute that was held in Indiana last fall, both in regard to numbers and 
in time. The teachers in this county have been doing institute work for one 
year, with but few failures. ‘Once and awhile’ it has been stormy this win- 
ter; consequently the teachers could not get there, or rather to the places of 
holding the meetings, and under such circumstances were not to blame.” In 
regard to the discouragement of good teachers in the county, he replies: 

‘¢ Our examinations have been rigid, and in consequence thereof teachers in 
this county were scarce last fall. Our schools were all supplied during the 
winter, and we have had good schools and less complaining than I have ever 
known. We pay them all that we can, and are constantly increasing the 
WAges.”.....+ Supt. Matthews has called a meeting of the County Board of Edu- 
cation for May ist, at Warsaw. The programme is an excellent one, and 
includes a number of live questions. He also issues a very valuable circular 
to teachers, for which we hope to have room among our ‘“‘ Hints” next 
month. 

LaGrance.— Spirited meetings have been held in Lagrange, to determine 
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the question of new school buildings. The main issue is whether a single 
$20,000 or $30,000 building shall be put up, or the amount expended in ward 
schoolhouses The Standard says that at the last teachers’ examination the 
following guesses were made at the date when Indiana was admitted into the 
Union; 1618, 1730, 1746, 1789, 1812, 1882, 1889. 

Lake.— Principal Stewart talks of opening a select school, as soon as his 
term at Lowell closes. The Siar says: ‘‘He isa superior teacher in every 
respect.” 

Mapison.— The new graded and normal school of Supt. Franklin and Prof. 
Bay will open in Anderson April 6, and continue ten weeks, 


MarsHati,— We are informed that the newspaper item upon which we 
relied last month for the statement of a difficulty in the Bourbon public school 
is totally erroneous, and quite misrepresents the spirit of the pupils in that 
school A correspondent of the Bourbon Mirror, writing from Plymouth, 
says: ‘* The new school building is yet in the wind, and with fair prospect of 
commencing to rise from the ground this coming summer. The public schools 
were never in a more flourishing conditio.” 

Newton.— A writer to the Kentland Gazette speaks in warm praise of the 
high school in that place. Referring to the approaching examinations, she 
adds: ‘‘ One student, who is a member of the physiology class, will no doubt 
pass a perfect examination in this branch of science, judging from his thor- 
ough recitations. Prof. Nietz asked where the principal nerve of the sense of 
smell was situated, when he promptly responded, ‘In the north part of the 
nose.’ The next question asked of this worthy was, ‘ What is the organ of the 
sense of smell?’ He answered, ‘The smeller.’” 

Porter.— The Valparaiso Messenger of a late date has the following: ‘‘Eve- 
rything is now in readiness at the Normal School for the reception of students. 
The buildings are in thorough repair, and it is hoped that the spring term will 
be the most pleasant and profitable of the year. Students are arriving daily. 
The Principal has been compelled to secure other buildings than those for- 
merly occupied, in order that all may be accommodated. Still he says come 
along, and he will pleasantly locate you all.” The school had a successful lec- 
ture-course during the winter. 

Putask1.— This may be called a spicy item: ‘‘Miss Marietta Pepper, a Pu- 
laski county school teacher, peppered some of her pupils too much to suit the 
parents, and they brought charges against her, and she was dismissed.” 

Purnam.— Twenty-five members have withdrawn from the Theosophian So- 
ciety of Asbury University, because of the introduction of college politics into 
its deliberations. 

Ranpotpx.—Supt. Paris is using his excellent faculty for writing in con- 
ducting an Educational column in the Winchester Journal The Normal In- 
stitute at Winchester will begin Tuesday, June 30, and continue six weeks. 
Prof. Ault, Superintendent of the Winchester schools, will answer inquiries. 


Sr. JoserH.—The February report of the South Bend schools shows: Pu- 
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ciently full for elementary study, without too much elaboration for a place in 
the ordinary school-course. A set of Prof. Henslow’s splendid ‘‘ Botanical 
Diagrams ” accompanies it, and adds largely to its value. 

ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. By Rosert Hersert Quicx, 

M.A. 12mo. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke § Company. 1874. 

This book, as the author candidly confesses, is little more than a compila- 
tion, but an interesting and useful one. It deals first with the schools of the 
Jesuits; then with the old writers on education—Ascham, Montaigne, Mil- 
ton ; and thus in chronological order with the most eminent in this field, to 
Herbert Spencer. The closing chapters contain valuable ‘‘ Thoughts and 
Suggestions about Teaching Children,” and ‘‘ Remarks about Moral and Re- 
ligious Education,” the whole making up a volume which the teacher, editor, 
or other literary worker may profitably add to his collection. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. Second Edition. Boston: JL. 

Prang § Company. 

We have some of the later sets of card-pictures in this series, and have 
examined them with much satisfaction. Important improvements have been 
made in some of the figures and diagrams, and the instructions for the use of 
the cards have been collected in a neat Manual. No teacher of a primary 
school, or school containing any young children, should fail to send sixty-five 
cents to Prang & Co. for a set of these beautiful and instructive pictures. 
Their general use will mark a new epoch in the scientific instruction for which 
there is so latge and growing demand in this country. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

The Geology of Michigan, Volume I, has just been published in a large 
octavo, jwith an atlas of handsome maps. ‘There are only two thousand copies 
printed, and the distribution will therefore be limited...... The Iliustruted An- 
nual of Phrenology and Physiognomy for 1874 contains eighty large octavo 
pages, with more than fifty engravings, representing heads, faces, mouths, 
noses, good and bad, with **Signs of Character,” etc., ete. The best Annual 
yet issued. Sent, prepaid, for 25 cents, by S. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, New 
York...... The System of P.nmanship, by Miss M. Haworth, of Liberty, Ind., is 
attracting some attention. It embraces a full course of penmanship, in the 
form of a set of copy-slips, bound so as to open easily at any page, and de- 
signed to be used with blank books or foolseap. It is sent by her for 50 cents, 
or less, in quantities for introduction...... No. 3 of Thompson’s Eclectic System 
of Drawing has been issued in another form—a ‘double series,” about the 
size of a large copy-book. The merits of the System were duly set forth in the 
Teacuer last month...... Sampson's Parsing Blanks, by J. H. Sampson, Colum- 
bus, O., is among the novelties worthy the attention of our teachers...... Mr. 
Arthur Gilman, the author of an admirable little text-book, First Steps in 
English Literature, has prepared another elementary work, entitled First Steps 
in General History: A Suggestive Outline, which is highly commended...... 
Another of the new books is The Catholics and the Public Schools, by Henry 
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Martin Scudder, D. D., published by Mason, Baker & Pratt....Roberts Broth- 
ers have issued a new edition of Mr. Alcott’s Records of a School, that very 
remarkable school which he himself taught in so remarkable a way......'The 
publishers of that very popular periodical, Scribner’s Monthly, have secured, 
for serial publication, the singular story by M, Jules Verne, now appearing in 
a French magazine, entitled “‘The Mysterious Island.” It will be begun in 
the April number, and continued throughout the year. In it the author under- 
takes to show how a body of men, thrown helpless upon a desert island, may 
develop a living from purely scientific resources, without any convenient 
wreck to draw upon for the materials of life and comfort. The idea is as 
attractive as it is ingenious, and affords the author the finest opportunity for 
the display of his peculiar gifts and acquirements, Tke story will be profusely 
ilustrated......The new publication of Scribner & Company, St. Nicholas, has 
sprung already into great popularity. Its equal for the little people and young 
folks has never appeared in this country. The publishers suggest to teachers 
that they offer the six numbers already issued, (Nov. 73 to April ’74, inclu- 
give, ) a8 @ premium to the most meritorious pupil in the class or school. They 
can be had for only $1...... The Christian at Work has a new publisher, Mr. H. 
C. King, a well-known business man of New York. who will give this fine 
weekly a new departure. To the long and illustrious list of contributors to it 
other names are being added, and it grows in value month by month....... The 
New York School Journai (N. Y. City) is with a single recent exception, the 
only weekly educational journal published. It is well edited, contains a full 
resume of educational and scientific news of interest, and is furnished at the 
very low rate of $1.50 per annum, postage included...... A new and well-filled 
publication, called The Common School, has lately been started in Davenport, 
lowa. It is edited with more than ordinary vigor, and promises to fill its 
field usefully. We cordially wish it a future...... For judicious editing, select 
and popular contributors, and sprightly, entertaining reading, the Youth's 
Companion, of Boston, has no superior among the youth’s publications...... 
The new Parlor Chorus of Briggs & Bro., the famous seedsmen of Rochester, 
N. Y., is truly superb, and quite unique in some of its features. We have 
put one of them in aschool-room, which it glorifies with manifold beauty. 
It is given as a premium to purchasers of seeds to the extent of $5 or upward, 
or sent postpaid by mail for $1...... Estes & Lauriat, Boston, are publishing in 
semi-monthly parts, or as rapidly as the issue of the work in Pari: will allow, 
Guizot’s Popular History of France, with two hundred and forty illustrations 
on wood by De Neuville, and forty steel plates. The sumptuous letterpress of 
the American edition is by the University Press of Cambridge, by which the 
wood-cuts have also been very admirably printed. The work is to be com- 
pleted in some forty-five parts, and is to be sold only by subscription. We 
have seen no other subscription book which for literary, artistic, and mechan- 


ical excellence could be so unreservedly commended...... G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
publish, in their Advanced Science Series, Animal Philosophy: the Structure 
and Functions of the Human Body, by John Cleland......Miss Ellen Frothing- 


ham has translated Lessing’s essay on Laocoon. 
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INDIANA. 
OrrictaL.— Supt. Hopkins publishes the following decision : 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Feb. 17, 1874. 

Mr. A. M. Storm: Dear Sir,— Press of business has prevented an earlier 
reply to yours of the 31st ult. You ask /irst, ‘‘are teachers compelled to 
attend institutes when not specified in the contracts?” 

Ans. [think not. The law makes it the duty of the trustee to call the 
institutes whether he has contracted with the teachers to attend or not, but 
the latter part of the law makes it the duty of the trustee tu.contract with the 
’ teachers to attend. Now if he fails to do this he does not carry out his part of 
the law, and consequently itis not binding on the teachers. 

Second question, ‘Can they obtain pay for so attending.” 

Ans. No. If they are under no obligation to attend, their attendance is 
voluntary, and they can not receive pay for it. 

Third question. ‘Are they subject to forfeit one day’s wages for non- 
attendance ?” 

Ans. No. If they are under no obligation to attend, surely there can be 
no penalty attached for non-attendance. 

Another question very frequently comes to this office, viz.. Are the teach- 
ers entitled to pay for attending township institutes when the trustee has con- 
tracted with them to attend ? 

The uniform answer to this question is that they are not entitled to pay. 
They agree in their contract to attend, but the trustee does not agree to pay 
them for so doing. This is manifestly right; for the institutes are for the 
benefit of the teachers themselves, and they must look for compensation to 
the future, when their wages will be increased on account of their greater efii- 
ciency as teachers, acquired, in part, at least, by attending these township 
institutes. 

The following is communicated to Supt. Moury, of Elkhart county, in 
answer to the question-whether teachers should receive wages for the holidays, 
if their schools are not then in session : 

InpIANAPOLIS, March 14, 1874. 

D. Mourx: Dear Sir,—The meaning of the contract must be determined 
by circumstances. If it has been the custom of the trustee to hire teachers 
and allow them wages for the holidays without their teaching on those days, 
then the mere fact that the contract specifies the number of days to be taught 
does not affect the case, for under such circumstances the holidays would 
properly be considered a part of the days to be taught. Butif such has not 
been customary in the township, then the trustee has the right to require the 
teachers to make up the time. See page 79, new school law, last paragraph. 

M. B. Hopkins, Supt. Pub. Inst. 


An important meeting of the State Board of Education was held in Indian” 
apolis March 9th to 12th. New questions were prepared for the county exam- 
inations of teachers and for the State examinations to be held in July ; reselu- 
tions were adopted endorsing the Normal School, and commending the State 
University to the principals of high schools throughout the State ; a memorial 
to Congress adopted asking the transfer of the arsenal grounds in that city to 
the State for a polytechnic school; a committee appointed to inquire into the 
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expediency of raising the standard of admission to the State University ; a 
brief discussion had of the part Indiana schools should take in the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia. It is thought that if the arsenal grounds and 





buildings are secured, the State University will be removed from Blooming- 
ton to Indianapolis. The property is in good shape for occupation by a schoo! 
at very short notice......The School Journal says that Supt. Hopkins has been , 
appointed by the Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ Association to 
r read a paper at Put-in-Bay next summer, before the Ohio State Association. 
o This is in accordance with an invitation from the latter......Supt. Smart, of 
- the Fort Wayne public schools, and lately President of the State Teachers’ 
it Association, is spoken of as the Democratic candidate for Superintendent of 
16 Public Instruction. 
of 


ALLEN County.— The Fort Wayne Journal says: ‘‘Asa part of an exer- 
cise in one vf our public schools a few days ago, the teacher asked a class of 
is small boys what the numbers on the several houses in the city meant. One 
little bright fellow -immediately answered: ‘The number of children in the 
house.’ The teacher said, ‘Suppose the house was numbered one hundred 
be . and seventy-five; would that indicate the number of children there?’ ‘The 
answer was, ‘I suppose it would. Our house is numbered 6, and we have 
six children.’ ” 


Benton.— The spring term of the Oxford Academy opened March 9. Prof. 


uy. H. M. Wright is in charge. 
vl Carrotit.—Supt. McReynolds writes, under date of the 7th ult: ‘I have 
to just finished visiting my schools,-and find that, under the new school law, 
fii - they have improved wonderfully. Our township institutes have been, gen- 
hip erally, a grand success,” 
” Cuiinton.— The whooping-cough has about broken up the schools in Warren 
A township. 
™ Detaware.— Mrs. Lodge, a teacher in the Seventh District School, Indian- 
apolis, and a half-sister of Edward Eggleston, recently lectured in Muncie, on 
a ‘* The Heathen in our Midst.” . 
ners ELkHART.— The examining committee, recently appointed to inspect the 
ne Goshen schools, submit a generally favorable report. We extract the follow- 
eid ing: ‘*The examinations were conducted upon a different plan from most 
not school examinations—being given up entirely to the committee, the teachers 
) the simply announcing the subjects and the amount upon which each particular 
4 class was to be examined, and the committee, not confining themselves to any 
2 particular text-books, put such questions as are embraced under the subjects 
lian” considered. When we take into consideration, on the part of the pupils, the 
kan- inconveniences attending such an examination from embarrassment arising 
solu- from the presence of visitors, and from being questioned by persons who 
State were not their instructors, even a passable examination should satisfy those 
orial present that the work done by the teachers had been by no means superficial. 
ty to * * * Tt is a source of gratification to the committee that they feel author- 
o the ized to say that the pupils in most of our schools give evidence of having 
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received careful mental training— such mental training as fits the mind to 
grasp and acquire, and under whatever circumstances to manifest its real 
strength.” County Supt. Moury and Prof. Bhurt, of Goshen, intend to estab- 
lish seon a Normal, Classical, and Commercial School in that place...... Mrs. 
Margarita J. Canedo, of Goshen, the well-known authoress, recently read her 
poem upon ‘‘Fashionable Religion” before the Lyceum in that city. The 
Democrat says: ‘‘ It was a very fine production, and listened to by a good 
house full of ladies and gentlemen with marked interest.” 


Fayetrse.— The following is the last report from the Connersville schools 
— Prof. J. L. Rippetoe, Supt. Whole No. enrolled, 468; average belonging, 
380.5; av. daily attendance, 366.3; per cent. of attendance, 95.7; tardiness. 
10.7; not absent, 217; not tardy, 330; not absent or tardy, 184; visits, 135. 


Hontincton.— This excellent resolution was lately adopted by the Jefferson 
township institute: ‘‘ Resolved, That the common use of tobacco is filthy, 
inconvenient, unprofitable, and unbecoming to a teacher, and we therefore 
recommend that teachers abstain from the use of the same, and spend the 
money for a better purpose.” 

Jounson.— A correspondent of the Indianapolis Daily Journal says: ‘The 
Franklin schools, under the supervision of Mr. E. W. Thompson, are doing 
excellent work — never before so good. We have had a course of eighty lec- 
tures this season. They have been, generally, very good and well attended. 
The lecture committee will clear between two and three hundred dollars, 
which will be used in purchasing a school library. Franklin College is doing 
better now than for several years. It is under the care of Professor Stott, 
who is an excellent man in every sense. 

Koscrusko.—A leading educator of this county, well informed in regard to 
all parts of it, writes in correction of some statements made by another cor- 
respondent last month. He says: ‘‘In regard to institute work, we claim 
that this county is not surpassed in the State. We claim for this county the 
best institute that was held in Indiana last fall, both in regard to numbers and 
in time. The teachers in this county have been doing institute work for one 
year, with but few failures. ‘Once and awhile’ it has been stormy this win- 
ter; consequently the teachers could not get there, or rather to the places of 
holding the meetings, and under such circumstances were not to blame.” In 
regard tothe discouragement of good teachers in the county, he replies: 
«Our examinations have been rigid, and in consequence thereof teachers in 
this county were scarce last fall. Our schools were all supplied during the 
winter, and we have had good schools and less complaining than I have ever 
known. We pay them all that we can, and are constantly increasing the 
wages.”...... Supt. Matthews has called a meeting of the County Board of Edu- 
cation for May 1st, at Warsaw. The programme is an excellent one, and 
includes a number of live questions. He also issues a very valuable circular 
to teachers, for which we hope to have room among our “ Hints” next 
month. 

LaGRaNnGcE.— Spirited meetings have been held in Lagrange, to determine 
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the question of new school buildings. The main issue is whether a single 
$20,000 or $30,000 building shall be put up, or the amount expended in ward 
schoolhouses...... The Standard says that at the last teachers’ examination the 
following guesses were made at the date when Indiana was admitted into the 
Union: 1618, 1730, 1746, 1789, 1812, 1832, 1839. 


Laxke.— Principal Stewart talks of opening a select school, as soon as his 
term at Lowell closes. The Star says: ‘‘He isa superior teacher in every 
respect.” 

Manvison.— The new graded and normal school of Supt. Franklin and Prof. 
Bay will open in Anderson April 6, and continue ten weeks. 


ManrsHatt.— We are informed that the newspaper item upon which we 
relied last month for the statement of a difficulty in the Bourbon public schoo! 
is totally erroneous, and quite misrepresents the spirit of the pupils in that 
school...... A correspondent of the Bourbon Mirror, writing from Plymouth, 
says: ‘‘ The new school building is yet in the wind, and with fair prospect of 
commencing to rise from the ground this coming summer. The public schools 
were never in a more flourishing condition.” 


Newton.— A writer to the Kentland G@azet/e speaks in warm praise of the 
high school in that place. Referring to the approaching examinations, she 
adds: ‘‘One student, who is a member of the physiology class, will no doubt 
pass a perfect examination in this branch of science, judging from his thor- 
ough recitations: Prof. Nietz asked where the principal nerve of the sense of 
smell was situated, when he promptly responded, ‘In the north part of the 
nose.’ The next question asked of this worthy was, ‘ What is the organ of the 
sense of smell?’ He answered, ‘The smeller.’” 

Porter.— The Valparaiso Messenger of a late date has the following: ‘‘Eve- 
rything is now in readiness at the Normal School for the reception of students. 
The buildings are in thorough repair, and it is hoped that the spring term will 
be the most pleasant and profitable of the year. Students are arriving daily, 
The Principal has been compelled to secure other buildings than those for- 
merly occupied, in order that all may be accommodated. Still he says come 
along, and he will pleasantly locate you all.” The school had a suecessful lec- 
ture-course during the winter. 

Putask1.— This may be called a spicy item: ‘‘Miss Marietta Pepper, a Pu- 
laski county school teacher, peppered some of her pupijs too much to suit the 
parents, and they brought charges against her, and she was dismissed.” 

PurnamM.— Twenty-five members have withdrawn from the Theosophian So- 
ciety of Asbury University, because of the introduction of college politics into 
its deliberations. 

RaNDOLPH.—Supt. Paris is using his excellent faculty for writing in con- 
ducting an Educational column in the Winchester Journal....... The Normal In- 
stitute at Winchester will begin Tuesday, June 30, and continue six weeks. 
Prof. Ault, Superintendent of the Winchester schools, will answer inquiries. 


Sr. Josepx.—The February report of the South Bend schools shows: Pu- 
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pils enrolled, 1,223; av. belonging, 1,144; av. daily attendance, 1,062.56; 
per cent. of attendance, 92.85; cases of tardiness, 338; neither absent nor 
tardy, 390; visitors, 311. Prize chromos for punctuality and attendance 
awarded to teachers’ rooms as follows: Miss Lizzie Robinson, first; Miss 
Emma Edwards, second; Miss Bessie McNeish, third; Miss Emma J. Spencer, 
fourth....... The South Bend Union says: ‘‘The first graduates of our city high 
school will receive their diplomas at the expiration of the current school ‘year. 
It will be a small class, but their record is promising, and general scholarship 
very complimentary to them. - The next class or that of 1875, will be larger, 
and after that the course of study ahd classes are so graded that our high 
school will send out large classes and most thoroughly trained. Our high 
school is one of the few in the State whose graduates are admitted to the State 
University without examination. The State Board of Education has thus 
recognized it,”...... The Tribune, of the same city, says: ‘‘It is worthy of note 
that our teachers have been paid at the end of every school month, in cash, 
while in less fortunate localities the teachers have been obliged to take city 
orders, or go without their pay.”......A writer to the same paper, from North 
Liberty, says : 

‘*We visited the school of Prof. Halleck, in the Episcopal Church building. 
‘The Professor has a full school of intelligent scholars and from our observa- 
tion dyring the half hour we spent there, we think the Professor is a most 
successful teacher. His manner of imparting information and hearing reci- 
tations is calculated to assist rather than to confuse the scholar, as is too 
often the case, and to give them a self confidence so necessary for a prampt 
answer to interrogations.” 

‘TrppecaNnor.— Lafayette is in a muddle over the failure of the city council 
to levy the tax for school purposes at the proper time. It is hoped that no 
harm to the schools will result....... The schools in the southern part of the 
county have been suspended on account of measles, mumps, etc. 

‘Trpron.— The Tipton Lnterprise has some encouraging words for the new 
‘“*Young America Debating Club,” organized by the members of the high 
school of that place, in charge of Prof. Gregg. 

VanpDERBURG.— The highest average wages paid female teachers of common 
schools in Indiana is $2.37, in this county. yA 

Vico.— We acknowledge obligations to Supt. Wiley for a neat copy of the 
valaable Tenth Annual Report of the Terre Haute Public Schools. 55 teach- 
ers; 3,158 pupils; valte of school property, above indebtedness, $153,550. 

WaRREN.—Supt. Parks writes that this county is having more days taught 
this year than ever before; that the trustees are paying better wages than 
formerly; tbat township institutes are bringing up the standard of teaching 
very rapidly; and that nearly all the teachers are working industriously in 
their schools, and studying hard at night. Warren proposes to be in the front 
rank, 

Wanrrick.— A portion ¢f the schools at Booneville have suspended, to give 
the children a chance to work in the tobacco stemmeries. 


Wuirtr.—An extract from a recent letter of Supt. Bowman's reads: ‘‘I am 
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very busy visiting schools and holding township institutes. I lecture almost 
every evening in some school-house. I fing,many errors to combat among 
both teachers and patrons, in regard to course of study, method of teaching 
and government. But all parties are willing to yield to argument when pre- 
sented in the right spirit. I find many school-houses cold and badly furnished, 
but the most of them will be replaced by new ones the coming year.”...... We 
acknowledge receipt of the catalogue of the Brookston Academy and Public 
Schools, Rev. T. Vamscoy, Principal, with three aids, and 176 pupils. The 
course of study, etc., speak well for the schools. 


Warriey.— Prof. Alex. J. Douglas, County Superintendent, after lecturing 
an hour and a half at Colamar recently, walked to Columbia City, a distance 
of twelve miles. 


OTHER STATES. 


There are over 14,500,000 children of school age in this country. We spend 
annually for schools over $95,000,000, which is equal to one-third of one per 
cent. of the property, real and personal, of the whole country, as returned by 
the last census; and we employ 221,000 teachers. The national government 
has already set aside for educational purposes 140,000,000 acres of the public 
lands...... Statistics compiled in the District of Columbia show that the num- 
ber of private schools, academies, and other educational establishments, not 
in any way supported or aided by public taxation, is steadily increasing ; also 
that the number of pupils in such schools is increasing in fully an equivalent 
ratio. The like fact is shown by statistics in many other parts of the country. 


Arxansas.— The last Legislature enacted an entirely:new school law. * They 
abolished the Circuit Superintendency aud put in its stead a County Superin- 
tendency. ‘The County Superintendent is elected every year by a vote of the 
school officers of his county. This divests the election of all political clap- 
trap, and puts a good man in the office. 


Cauirornia.— We owe Supt. Bolander thanks for his Fifth Biennial Report 
—a ponderous pamphlet of 366 pages. His own part of it is especially inter- 
esting and valuable. Thirty pages gre occupied with a discussion of ‘‘ com- 
pulsory education,” which he strongly urges. The statistics exhibit a bealthy 
condition of public instruction in the Golden State, and give high promise. 
vee Lhe Legislature has passed a bill to admit women to educational offices. 
vosest San Francisco has a new charter, which provides that women in the pub- 
lic schools shall receive the same pay as men...... Supt. Denman, of San Frar- 
cisco, has taken a determined stand against the practice of blackmailing pupils 
for presents to teachers. Parents, he said, complained that it was more 
expensive than sending their children to private schools, on account of their 
being called upon to subscribe for such a large number of presents. It is 
proposed that the Legislature passa law making the offer or acceptance of a 


present of any sort by an employer from the employes of any municipsl or 
State Government a misdemeanor. 








PyBLisuER’s DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISHER'S AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
TES 

We trust the opportunities offered by the spring examinations 
and by institutes will be fully used by the County Superintend- 
ents to extend the circulation of Tue TEacuer, especially in the 
counties where its list is still small; would repeat the truthful 
words of one of our leading educational editors: “Few teachers 
ever procure a work on teaching, or even subscribe for an educa- 
tional journal, except at the solicitation of those interested in 
their improvement.” 


Our exchanges and correspondents in different counties con- 
tinue to speak very kindly of the appearance and contents of the 
TeacHEer. We shali try to deserve still better the kind regards 
of all who wish well to the cause of education, and especially 
those who desire aids for their work. Among the good things in 
store is a series of articles on composition, by the well-known 
writer, Mrs. May Wricut Tuomprson, of Franklin, Ind., and an- 
other series on Grammar, executed by a competent hand. 


We beg those of our subscribers who miss numbers of maga- 
zines for which they have subscribed through us, to write for 
them directly to the publishers, and thus save themselves delay 
and us trouble. We have not the least pecuniary interest in 
these subscriptions, and take no responsibility for them after they 
leave our hands. 


A competent Principal of union schools, who has just closed 
an engagement, would accept another ‘Principalship or a subordi- 
nate position for the present. His testimonials as to character 
and abilities are of the best, and his experience satisfactory. Ad- 
dress the publisher of Tur Tracuenr. 

We have also the names of several primary, district, and other 
teachers, who await situations, and shall be pleased to correspond 


on their behalf. 


Hadley Bros. & Kane, 136 State st., Chicago, send us the best 


Adjustable Eraser for blackboards we have seen. It is very sim- 





PusLisuer’s DEPARTMENT. 


ple, strong, and lasting. We agree in the remark: “ Neat black- 
board erasers are indispensable to a well-regulated school-room. 
Send forty or fifty cents, and get a handsome specimen. 


” 


, 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., 117-9 State st., Chicago, have added 
a beautiful new article,— the “ Peri Pearl Papers’’—to their im- 
mense assortment of books, stationery, etc. Don’t fail to visit 
their great bookstore when in the city. 


Prof. Lafayette C. Loomis, Washington, D. D., announces ar- 
rangements for summer tours to Europe, including a tour of Swit- 
zerland and a tour of Italy. The price of the Swiss round-trip 
ticket, covering the entire expense, is $350 in currency, and the 
price of the Italian round-trip ticket, covering all expenses ex- 
cept hotel charges in Italy, is $375 in currency. The party will 
leave New York about the 25th of June, and return on or before 
the 3lst of August. Circulars of information may be obtained 
of Prof. Loomis, 


JAPANESE Pgas—200 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE—SOMETHING NEW—FARMERS 
AND GARDENERS READ THIS—AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE JAPANESE PeAs.— 
These peas have recently been brought to this country from Japan, and 
prove to be the finest Pea known for table use or for stock. They grow in 
the form of a bush, 3 to 5 feet high, and do not require sticking. They 
yield from one quart to a gallon of peas per bush.. A sample package, that 
will produce from 5 to 10 bushels of peas, with circulars giving terms to 
Agents, and full directions as to the time and manner of planting, will be 
sent, postpaid, to any one desiring to act as Agent, on receipt of 50 cents. 
Address L. L. OSMENT, Cleveland, Tenn. 

TEsTIMONIALS.—We have cultivated the Japanese Pea the past season, on 
@ small scale, and we are convinced they are a perfect success. Their yield 
was enormous. For the table and for stock they are unsurpassed by any 
other pea. They grow on thin land and are bound to be a No. 1 fertilizer. 
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PROGRESSIVE THXT-BOOKS. 


HARPER’S LANGUAGE SERIES 


BY PROF. WILLIAM SWINTON. 


4 Sed eal 
I. Language Lessons, Price 50 Cents. 
EE. School Composition, ‘ “ os 


Itt. Pregressive Grammar, 


75 “ 


This Series is formed on a distinc: and individual plan. The several books are arranged 
in such a way as to exactly fit into the specific work of each grade in our public echools. 

The pupil is brought in contact with the living language itself ; he is made to deal with speech 
—to turn it over in a variety of ways —-to handle sentences ; 80 that he is not kept back from the 
exercise of USING language till he has mastered all the dead autonomy of the grammarians. 


Opinions of Educators. 


From Supt. W. 8. Perry, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

“ Swinton’s Grammar” seems to me to be 
an exeeedingly sensible grammar, which in 
my opinion can be said of very iew of the 
text-books on that subject in use. The syn- 
tax of the book, especially, is something to 
be thankful for. I think the treatment of it 
is the most practical and valuable || have 
seen. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
From I. N. Demmon, Principal Ann Arbor 


High Sehool. 

It is refreshing to find an author like this 
one (Prof. Swinton) discarding the tradi- 
tionary formul of the past, and treating our 
language in the light of the methods amd in- 
telligence of to-day. While many of the 
confused and inaccurate statements of our 
common text-books on this subject are here 
made right, the most valuable feature of 
thege books seems to me to be their practical 
character. I trust they may have the wide 
introduction they deserve. 


From John N. Foster, Ass’t Supt. Michigan | 


State Reform School. 

Iam muci pleased with the arrangement 
and detail of Swinton’s Grammar, and think 
it an invaluable work upon grammar fer our 
public schools. 


From E. 8, Linsley, Co. Superintendent, Alle- | 


gan, Mich. 
I esteem Swinton’s ‘‘ Language Lessons” 


a fine work, and bespeak for it a wide circu- | 


lation. 


From W. A. Barrett, Supt. Schools, Plainwell, 
ich. 

I am 80 well pleased with Swinton’s Lan- 
guage Lessons that you may send me ——— 
for immediate introduction. 

From Prof. F. B McClellan, Supt, Schoois, 
Albion, Mich. 

I seldom write recommendations for any 
book, but Swinton’s Grammer is so good a 
book I certainly must say so. Our School 
Board has adopted it. 

From Prof. C. D. Hine, Supt. Schoois, Sagi 
naw City, Mich. 

I think the author has the right plan, and 
bas succeeded in giving usa book admirably 
adapted to meet the great need of our schools 
—a sensible primary course in grammar. 
From George Conway, Principal Hart Union 

Schools. 

After three months’ use in oral teaching, 
T am fally persmaded that thers is not 
like Swinton's Progressive Grammar. V 
wish to introduce it. 

From A. J. Wood, Principal of Schools, Pent- 
water, Mich. 

The Language-Lessons is just what we 
want 
From D. C. Scovillt, Supt. of Schools, Bay 

City, Mich. 

“*Swinton’s Grammar” received and ex- 
amined with pleasure. It is excellent—tbe 
most condensed, practical treatize for school 
use I have seen. 
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